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PREFACE TO ACCOUNT OF THE TRIBES. 

— ^:*:©*— 

In this short history of the. people, commonly grouped 
under the head of " Kuki," the writer has classified the 
diflferent sects under two main heads, though four tribes are 
named : — 

(a) Rftngkh61, co-tribe B^t^, sub-tribes Sakajaib, Lang- 

rong, &c. 

(b) Jansen, co-tribe TM6i, sub-tribes Edt^ng, Slftk, 

&c. 

The writer's authority for this grouping is briefly 
this: — The R&ngkh61s and their co-tribe and sub-tribes have 
BO much in common, both in language, manners, customs, and 
system of internal government, as to render it absolutely 
necessary to take them together. The Jansen's co-tribe and 
Bub-tribes in the same manner are shown to be closely 
connected. 

It then only remains to show cause for the se[)aration of 
the two main tribes, and why they should not be grouped 
under one common name. The following conclusive reasons 
have been given in the " Account of the tribes.'* First, the 
Jansens are ruled over by hereditary Rajas, with well-defined 
rights, whose powers are despotic, and who cannot even inter- 
marry with commoners, while the R&ngkhols have a self- 
government, the post of "headman," "galim," not being here- 
ditary, and the said. *' headman" being merely the spokesman 
of the community. Secondly, distinction in language. 
Thirdly, distinct social laws and customs. 

The official terms " old" and " new " Kuki should not be 
used. The term " Kuki" itself is too well established to be 
given up, but the writer considers that a far more appropriate 
title might be assigned the two tribes by designating the one 
"Rlingkh61 (Kuki) Lushai," and the other "Jansen (Kuki) 
Lushai." The old term "Kuki" would be thus retained, and 
at the same time a large race of people properly classified for 
ethnological purposes. 
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Researches undertaken on the Burmese side of the great 
watershed would greatly facilitate the classifying and group- 
ing of tribes of whose history (except within comparatively 
recent years) we are entirely ignorant. 

An almost boundless field for ethnological research exists 
on both the Burma and Assam frontiers, and it is to be 
hoped that each Government officer or private individual, 
whose opportunities are such as to enable him to ascertain 
anything of the history, manners, or customs of any particular 
tribe, will endeavour to note at once the pi:incipal linguistic 
characteristics. By this means, in the course of a few years, 
tribes now more or less distinct will be traced back to the parent 
stock and satisfactorily classified. 

The various Kuki laws treating on marriage, rights of 
succession, &c., will, the writer trusts, prove of value to officials 
in frontier districts, who are often called upon to decide cases 
in which the tribal customary procedure can be the only 
guide to a correct decision. In this short account, the writer 
has only attempted to note the principal manners and customs 
of the tribes. In the coarse of time, from contact with out- 
siders, old manners and customs, and even the language, 
will slowly but surely change, and means by which connect- 
ing links between tribes can be established will be lost for 
ever, it is while the cu^^toms handed down from father to 
son are still intact that a history, however brief, is of value. 

Subsequent to the writing of the above, the compiler joined 
the Burma Commission, and is at present posted on the frontier 
north of Bhamo (the Mogaong sub-division). Here he has 
been thrown in contact with Kachyens, Shans, and other tribes 
bordering the Irrawaddy Vtilley, but has not seen enough of 
them to speak with any great certainty on their manners and 
customs. A few remarks on the people themselves and their 
movements may, however, be of interest in connection with this 
work. On the North-East Frontier of India (Assam) it is 
difficult to trace any of the tribes back to remote date, the 
people having been much broken up, and, in addition, the coun- 
try through which the exodus which brought them to the 
borders took place almost unknown. 

The most that can be done is to note manners, customs, 
modes of in ternaL village government, &c., and to draw up 
vocabularies and outline grammars while the dialects are still 
comparatively pure, trusting that further investigation and 
research on the Burmese borders will produce links enabling the 
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tribes to be traced back to the parent stock. While writing on 
the Lushais and Kukis, it has been pointed out that some tribes 
are gradually foi'cing others from beyond our north-east fron- 
tier (India) into Assam, and it is of great interest to note that 
in Burma the very same thing is taking place on our Yunan- 
Chinese Frontier, 

Within the last year, for example, large numbers of Shans 
have retreated from Yunan-China territory and settled about 
Bhamo. 

These people speak a different dialect and are more or less 
distinct from the Shans in the Shan States east of Mandalay- 
They are temporarily settled about Bhamo, where, under 
our rule, they are not harassed, and are in many ways useful 
to Government. They are a fine, manly-looking race. It is 
possible that these people will settle permanently in the plains; 
but had the exodus from Chinese territory taken place during 
the Burmese rule, it is highly probable that, in preference to 
placing themselves under that rule, they would have crossed 
the Irrawaddy, and settled in the hills to the west, the watershed 
of Burma and Assam, 

To make room for them, some of the Kachyen and other 
tribes (Kukis, Lushais) would have had to move forward west- 
ward (that they could successfully have opposed the occupation 
is not at all likely) pressing forward in their turn others, until 
the north-east frontier was reached. In other words, on the 
Burma side of the watershed is to this day seen the commence- 
ment of movements which take effect on the Assam frontier 
years later. 

The Burma frontier north of Bhamo, bordering China 
eastwards and the Patkoi range and Singpho country north, is 
a most interestintj: field for ethnolof^ical research. The 

. -r 

Kachyens bordering the plains to the west of the Irrawaddy 
bear a great resemblance in many ways to the Ndgas, Lushais 
(Kukis), &c. Their worship is much the same and general 
mode of life quite in keeping with what is seen on the Assam 
frontier. 

They are not Buddhists like most of the Shans and some 
Singphos and Kamptis. 

This term " Singpho," or " Singphaw," it is stated, is used 
by some of the Kachyens as their tribal designation, and it is 
therefore likely that the people commonly spoken of by that 
name should be mentioned by some other term. 
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Another tribe living in the plains north of Bhano may be 
said to have been more or less recently formed. These people, 
called '' Shans," and so calling themselves, though they occa- 
sionally use the term " Phoong," have a different language 
from the Shans proper and the Burmese, though in manners, 
dress, and belief they are nearly allied to the latter. They 
might be described as Shan- Burmese. They occupy a number 
of the villages about the great plains, thirty miles north of 
Bhamo, near Magaong and the Endawgjee, or Big Lake. 

All these tribes, in common with the Burmese themselves, 
are of Mongolian origin. The latter, when leaving the northern 
valleys and settling in the plains of Burma, had much the 
same species of worship as now prevails among Kachyens, Ndgas, 
Lushais, &c. The date of the introduction of the Buddhist faith 
into China and Burma may aid considerably in fixing approxi- 
mately the age before which the numerous Mongolian tribes 
now occupying the vast watershed of the Brahmaputra and 
the Irrawaddy, first crossed over from China. 

From Burmese annals (Boodha Gautha) it would appear 
that the faith was introduced about the end of the fourth 
century of our era. 

From Chinese annals it would seem that the doctrines 
were propagated in some parts of that empire in the middle of 
the first century of our era. At any rate, during the 11th dfnd 
l!2th centuries the religion as regards Burma had reached a 
great degree of splendour. It is, therefore, fair to presume that 
eight or ten centuries ago the doctrines of the faith were firmly 
rooted throughout Burma and China. Subsequent to the estab- 
lishment of this faith in the two countries it is doubtful 
whether any tribe, living between the two, would remain long 
without embracing the new doctrine, in the same manner that 
the hill people, brought frequently and constantly into contact 
with the plains of India, invariably embrace some form of 
Hinduism. We have examples of this in the Shans and others 
lying between Burma and China, nearly all, if not all, being 
Buddhists. To the westward, however, between Burma and 
Assam, the tribes, with the exception of some Singphos (to the 
north-west) and the Kamtis, are not Buddhist. 

From this it may, perhaps, be inferred that the tribes 
occupying the watershed crossed from China or east of the 
Irrawaddy previous to the introduction of the Buddhist doc- 
trines, that is to say, more than eight or ten centuries ago. It 
will probably be argued that the mere fact of crossing from east 
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to west did not exempt a tribe from the influence of the faith, 
but this can be explained by the nature of the country. East 
of the Irrawaddy caravan routes have been established with 
China, &c., from time immemorial, and consequently influence 
through traders would constantly be brought to bear on tribes, 
submontane and others. 

On the other hand, once settled in the hills to the west of 
the Irrawaddy, caravans would not visit them, and their inter- 
course with the plains would be limited to an occasional cold 
season trip. The Kachyens, for example, do not h^^e much 
intercourse with the plains, though bordering Burma, and they 
are not Buddhists, yet some Singphos and the Kamptis living 
further north, and at present quite out of the influence of the 
Burmese, profess the faith. This would point to the fact that the 
Singphos crossed over at a more recent date and subsequent to 
the introduction of the Buddhist faith, there being no one tribe 
immediately about them now from whom they could have 
acquired the doctrines. Briefly, it appears probable that any tribe 
lying between Burma and China subsequent to the spread of 
the Buddhist faith would very soon adopt it, and that the fact 
of certain tribes not having adopted it would point to the 
exodus having taken place prior to eight or ten centuries back. 

In matters of this kind, where there are little or no data 
to go on, any writer's opinion is open to argument, but still it is 
only by the writings of persons who have become acquainted 
with some of the tribes that any ethnological information can 
be collected. The writer of this has, in addition to the present 
work, brought out a Ndga Grammar and an account of that peo- 
ple, and, in addition, an Historical Account of the Kacharis, a 
race formerly ruling Assam. In Burma, he trusts, to be able 
to gather valuable information regarding Shans and Kachyens. 



C. A. SOPPITT. 
Bhamo, Burma: 

The 17th April 18S7. 



THE KUKI-LUSHAI TRIBES. 



CHAPTER I. — Physical Characteristics. 

It is very difficult to ascertain exactly the number of 

souls in the various tribes and sub- 
tribes commonly spoken of as " Kukis," 
the only statistical records available being revenue returns, in 
which the number of houses alone is entered, and no mention 
made of the inmates. 

The last census tables, those of 1881, embrace Kukis and 
Ndgas under the one head, and it is impossible, therefore, to 
get any exact information from them. In the North Cachar 
Hills the Kuki population has been found to be (taking a 
certain number of houses, and striking an average of the 
inmates) about 20,000 and in the plains of Cachar 6,000. The 
Ndga Hills district on the same calculation contains about 
15,000 of the tribe, Manipur about 30,000 or 40,000, Tipperah 
6,000. 

The total of 77,000 or 87,000 thus arrived at is jprobably 
a little short of the actual number, but is, for all practical pur- 
poses, sufficiently correct. The Lushai tribes are not calcula- 
ted. 

The designation " Kuki" is unknown to the tribes now 

Tribrf d«d«mMmii., so-callcd by the plains people. What 

the derivation of the term may be it is 
hard to say. " Kou" in the language of the people now called 
'^ Lushais, * and in the dialects of the Euki tribes, signifies 
" a village," 

The term " Lushai " can, in the opinion of the writer, be traced 
as regards it derivation. In some accounts of Burma mention is 
made of traces having been found of a people ruled over by the Lua 
kin^ or king, in days gone by. Now, in both dialects (Rftng- 
khoij &cOi the people ruled by the Lua kinj^ would be styled 
^^Luahai," t.e., ^^Lua people." This ^^Luahai" is almost 
identical with the term ^^Luashai," or ^' Lushai." This deriva- 
tioni if the tme one, is most important, and enables us to 
trace back the people Ibr many agesi and into a country 
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removed from the north-east frontier of India. The term 
" Kuki'' might be traced in much the same manner, though 
the derivation may be considered, perhaps, less satisfactory 
than in the former case. 

The Lushai people have only been known to us within 
comparatively recent years, and from the time of our first 
making their acquaintance, the intercourse between them and 
the plains ruled over by us has steadily increased. Their tribal 
designation has, therefore, but little changed when used in 
the dialects of the plains people, " Luahai'' and " Lushai" being 
practically the same. 

With the people commonly called " Kuki " the case is not 
the same. They occupied the borders long previous to the 
establishment of our rule, and their visits to the plains were 
few and far between. The name they styled themselves by 
was probably given to the few traders they came across as 
" Luahai," but the general plains population never saw them, 
and could only ascertain their name from those few traders. 
It is but natural that these men should change the name in 
repeating it to their own people, and that " Luahai" would 
first become ** Lukai," then ^* Kukai," and ultimately " Kuki." 
A mistake of this sort is soon perpetrated when the people 
styled are rarely met with, and an error in the pronunciation 
qannot be corrected by them. 

In the ** Life of the Lindsays" mention is made of a 
tribe, living in the depths of the jungle, called '* Cookies."* 
At that date they were evidently looked upon as wild men of 
the woods, reference being made to one who was captured but 
afterwards succeeded in escaping to the woods, much in the 
same manner as a strange species of wild animal would be 

spoken of. 

The designation "Kuki" is never used by the tribes them- 
selves, thoiigh many of them answer to it when addressed, 
from knowing it to be the Bengali or plains term for their 
people. Neither do the Kacharis or Kachacha Ndgas use the 
word; in the former language " Dakinsarao " being the name, 
and in the latter ** Langtame." 

The so-called Kukis may be divided 
into four tribes: — 

1) Rangkbol. 

2) B^t^. 



Tribal sects and divisions. 
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(4) Tadoi: 
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These terms are used by the villagers, and are their tribal 
designations in their own respective dialects. Each tribe, 
again, has another name for the other; thus, a R&ngkhol speaking 
of No. (3) does not talk of a " Jansen," but calls him a 
" Kujon," and so on. 

Some of these four sects or sub-tribes are sub-divided into 
minor divisions: thus, from the Rangkhols may be said to have 
sprung " Sakajaib" and " Kfelma" Kukis. These are, however, 
merely sub-divisions of the same, and it is simpler to speak of 
the four sects only. 

It would perhaps be advisable to speak of these four as 
the four sub-tribes of a main race existing in former years in 
the country known to us as Lushai-land. 

These four sub-tribes differ in customs, manners, and 
dialects to a certain extent, but have so much in common 
that there can be no doubt they originally belonged to one 
mam tribe. 

Among these four, again, some bear a closer affinity in 
speech and customs to one another than the others : thus, the 
Rangkol and BStS ; the Jansen and Tadoi ; and it might be 
almost justifiable to classify them in this manner : — 

(1) Rangkol, co-tribe B6te — off- 1 c i • u t 

^ shoots f Sakajaib, Langrong, 

(2) Jansen, CO- tribe Tadoi — off-f Kotang, Shik Shin- 

shoots ) shum, RMtS. 

The Langrongs are the Kukis inhabiting the Tipperah 
Hills, and are identical with the Rangkols. The Sakajaibs in- 
habit the North Cachar Hills Among the Jansen offshoots are 
placed the R&ltes. These people have only very lately come 
from Lushai-land, and there are no great number of them in 
British territory. In Cachar (in a village near Nemotha) they 
are commonly spoken of, and looked upon, as Lushais. They 
may, perhaps, be looked upon as being the link between the 
real Lushais and the people now called Kukis. 

Of the three tribes of Kukis inhabiting Manipur (G6m, 
Kolrew, Seri), the first two might be classified under the 
Rangkol head, and the last (SSri) with the Jansens. The writer 
unfortunately has not had the same personal acquaintance with 
these four tribes as he has had with the others, and has had, 
therefore, to trust a great deal to hearsay. It is most 
important to avoid treating families or clans of the same 
people as separate sects or sub -tribes, and yet it is a mistake 
very easily made by anyone treating of a * people with whose 
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language he is not acquainted. An example will best illustrate 
the facility with which an error of the sort can be perpetra- 
ted. The hill Kacharis are all of one race, and call them- 
selres " Dim&s&rao," " the people of the great water:" yet in 
speaking among themselves, and in answering a question 
regarding the sub-divisions of the tribe, they are very apt 
to name several different kinds of Kacharis, as they put it; 
thus, " Sayms&rao," ** Asimsarao," *' Sairsarao." These names 
signify " salt people," '' Assam people," *' iron people," and 
are not sub-tribes or even clans, but merely families of the 
" Dim^s&rao," who in the old days (as regards 1 and 3) were 
told off by the Rdja for certain duties, Le.^ salt and iron manu- 
facture. A writer unacquainted with the language would be 
very apt, however, to classify the families as sub-tribes or clans. 

In Hill Tipperah there are three tribes, named Paitu, 
Omroi, Koreng, all nearly connected with the Lushais. They 
might, perhaps, be classified with the Lushai as sub-tribes, and 
with them, perhaps, might be placed the R&ltes, though it re- 
mains an open question as to whether this latter tribe should 
not remain with the Jansens. The writer's knowledge of the 
principal Kuki language, has, he trusts, enabled him to name 
the tribes and sub-tribes of the people, and not to confuse 
them with mere clans of one and the same sect. 

In remarks under " origin " further reasons will be 
assigned for this. 

The Kukis generally are not as fine men as either the 
^ , ^ Angdmi N^as or the Kacharis, though 

many of them are sturdily built. They 
are short and squat as a rule, with high cheekbones and flat 
noses. "Well-cut features are rarely met with, and their appear- 
ance, on the whole, is very effeminate. Little or no hair is 
grown on the face. 

In character they are not nearly as honest as the Kacha- 
cha Ndgas, though more so than the hill Kacharis, among 
which latter people lying is looked upon as a science worthy 
of every man's study, and deceit and deception are instilled 
into the child at the mother's breast. The Kukis are not a 
cheerful race, and cleanliness is far from being looked upon as 
a virtue. In hue the people are a darker brown than their 
neighbours, the Ndgas; but their true colour is rarely seen, 
owing to the thick coating of dirt it is considered fashionable 
to wear. Among the four tribes, the Rangkols are bv far the 
beet Bpecimens of numkindi being more cleanly and pnysicaUy 
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better made. Neither the men nor the women are at all hand- 
some as a rule, the latter, in fact, when past a certain age, 
becoming repulsively ugly. 

There is no authenticated case on record of a hill Kuki 
having been seen of his own free will indulging in a bath. 

In former years the Kukis are reported to have rendered 
good service to Government in levies raised among the tribes. 
Nothing definite, however, can be pointed out as having been 
done by them, beyond the capture of a few villages, small ones, in 
which the odds were fifteen to one in favour of the attacking 
party. 

Well armed by Government, and backed up by sepoys, 
they may have been of use in fights when anything was in 
their favour, but the experience of the writer, who has lived 
among them for some years, and is acquainted with their 
language, would lead him to place them low down in the 
scale as regards courage. 

A militia of 100 strong was raised in the North Cachar 
Hills in 1880 after the Ndga expedition for patrol and other 
purposes. A portion of the force (entirely Kuki) was engaged 
in a fight at Maibong against some hill Kacharis who had 
risen; but, instead of exhibiting valour, bolted to a man, leaving 
the sepoys of the Frontier Police to do the fighting. 

Because the Kukis, backed up and armed by Government, 
have proved themselves on one or two occasions stronger than 
a few small bodies of their neighbours unarmed, comparatively 
speaking, an idea seems to prevail that the race is a warlike one. 

The morality of the Kukis, from a European point of 

view, is not by any means above being 
questioned. Among the Kachcha Ndgas 
free intercourse is allowed between the youths and maidens in a 
village before marriage, though any breach of the marriage vows 
is severely dealt with. Among the Kukis more restrictions are 
placed on the actions of the young women of the community, a 
fine being inflicted on any man known to have formed a liaison 
with any one of the girls. At the same time, provided there 
be not too much publicity given to the love aftairs, the maidens 
apd youths are left a good deal to themselves. Further remarks 
on this subject will be found in the chapter on marriage. 

5. The Jansen and Tadoi Kukis (males) wear a strip of 

cloth, tied round the waist and falling 
down in front to about a foot or more 
aboTe the knee. Nothing is worn behind. Earrings are some- 
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times used, and a few beads round the neck. Pagris are 
often seen. 

Each man, in addition, when in the village, carries a loose 
cloth, used as a shawl . Very often, especially in unfrequented 
villages off the beaten tracks, the Jansen and Tadoi males go 
about entirely naked, with the exception of the shawl thrown 
over the shoulders. 

The Rangkol and Bete males wear a strip of cloth tied 
round the waist, hanging both in front and behind. Beads are 
worn round the neck and large round earrings in the ears. 
They never appear naked. 

The women in all four tribes wear a kilt of blue cloth, 
extending from the waist to just above the knee, and another 
cloth from the breasts to the waist. 

Bracelets and earrings are worn in great profusion. 

The hair among male and female Rangkols is drawn 
back, and tied in a knot at the back of the head. Occasionally, 
long brass hair-pins are fastened in. 

The B6te, Tadoi, and Jansen men wear their hair in the 
same way, but the women plait it before fastening it at the back 
of the head. 

Many of the Kuki women, on marrying and taking to the 
serious business of life, — cutting fire- wood and slaving in the 
jhuma (paddy-fields), — give up their ornaments- 

The original Kuki arms were bows and arrows and a long 

sword-like weapon made of iron; but for 
very many years guns ot some sort nave 
been in use, and at the present day a bow is never seen. The 
ordinary every -day arm now is a spear and dao. 



CHAPTER II. — Habits and Religion, 

The actual origin of the four tribes, Rangkol, B6t^, Jansen, 

Tadoi, commonly spoken of as "the 
Kukis," is very obscure. 

That they formerly occupied the country we call Lushai- 
land is known, and their movements, since leaving those 
hills, can be traced; but previous to that nothing is certain. 
In common with all the hill tribes bordering Assam, the very 
^arly history of the Kukis will in all probability remain 
unwritten, though the different grammars and vocabularies 
being compiled of late years may possibly lead link by link to 
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the tracing of many, now, apparently totally distinct tribes, 
back to a common stock. 

A great deal of the later history of these tribes can be 
made out, and, from what has already occurred, a fair opinion 
can be formed of the movements now going on, at a consider- 
able distance inland from our frontier, it is true, but still im- 
()ortant to us as pointing to a time when we shall be brought 
into contact with the promoters of these movements. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, as near as can 
be ascertained, the Rangkols (Kukis) inhabited the country now ' 
occupied by the Lushais, bordering Cachar, and their neighbourrs 
were the C^tfes f Kukis), with whom they were on friendly 
terms and whose language and their own was practically the 
same. In other words, the B^t^s were a co-tribe, though not 
one and the same. 

The present Jansens (Eukis) lived in the hills immediately 
at the back of the Rangkols, and commenced to oppress them; 
by degrees succeeding in driving them nearer and nearer the 
plains, and then ultimately out of the country across Cachar 
into the North Cachar Hills and Manipur, a small body taking 
refuge in Tipperah territory. Scarcely had the Rangkols been 
driven out, when the Betes found themselves in much the same 
position as regards the oppression exercised by the Jansens, 
and, following in the footsteps of their friends (the Rangkols), 
crossed into Cachar. 

We thus find the Rangkols and their co-tribe, the B^tes, 
driven out of Lushai-land (now so-called), not by the people 
called Lushais, though they may or may not have indirectly aided 
the exodus, but by the Jansens (Kukis). 

The Jansens, or, to make things plainer, the Jansen 
Kukis, now found themselves occupying the Cachar frontier 
with their neighbours, the Tadois (Kukis), with whom they were 
on friendly terms, and who bore the same relation to them as 
the B^tSs did to the Rangkols. These Tadois benefited by the 
conquest and expulsion of the Rangkols, and probably aided, 
to a small extent, their friends. 

Immediately at the back of the Jansens and their co-tribe, 
the Tadois, were settled the Lushais (the people now so-called), 
who were gradually extending from further back towards 
Cachar (north). 

These Lushais soon began to make their power felt, and, 
after struggling for many years in vain, the Jansens and Tadois 
were driven out, and found themselves following in^ the foot- 
steps of their conquered foes, the Rangkols. This second 
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exodus (the Jansen-Tadoi) took place about the earlier part of 
the present century. 

We thus see the Rangkol (Kukis), with a co-tribe, the 
B^t^ (Kukis), driven out by a tribe, named the Jansens 
Kukis), and their co-tribe, the Tadoi (Kukis); the conquerors 
the Jansens) being, with the co-tribe Tadoi, in their turn 
Iriven out by the people known to us as the Lushais. 

The four tribes are commonly spoken of as "Kukis" and 
are regarded as being one and the same, the only distinction 
made, as a rule, being that one body is stated to have been 
forced across the plains a considerable time previous to the 
expulsion of the other. In oflBcial documents the distinction 
between the two bodies is made by calling one the " old Kukis" 
in counterdistinction to the others, the " new Kukis,*' but no 
mention is made of the fact that they are as distinct as the 
Lushais, and the people now at their back the Poeys, though 
both these latter tribes must have a great deal in common. 

We now see the Lushais slowly being pressed forward by 
the Poeys, and there can be no reasonable doubt that in a few 
years Cachar will again become the refuge of the conquered (some 
Lushais have settled already in British territory), and while the 
Lushais settle about the North Cachar Hills, the Poeys will 
remain in their place on our frontier supreme, until, in their 
turn, ousted by tribes of which we as yet know nothing. 

The great stumbling-block has been the term '' Kuki," 
applied indiscriminately to four sub- tribes who should have 
retained their regular appellations, Rangkol, Bete, Jansen, and 
Tadoi; or, at any rate, the two main tribes should have been 
kept distinct (Rangkols and Jansens), and the terms "old" and 
"new" Kukis not have been used. 

In the grammar attached, it will be seen that the difference 
in language is as considerable between the Rangkols and 
Jansens as it is between the Rangkols and Lushais . 

The whole six tribes or sub-tribes, Rangkols, Bete, 
Jansen, Tadoi, Lushai, Poey, or, not to sub-divide a race more 
than possible, the four tribes, — 

( 1 ) Rangkols, co-tribe Bet6, 

(2) Jansens, ditto Tadoi, 

(3) Lushais, 

(4) Poeys, 

came doubtless from one common stock, and might 
therefore be spoken of with a common tribal affix in addition 
to their ordinary designation, though it would be hard, indeed^ 
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to settle on the affix. Failing this, they must bear their sub- 
tribal names, and cannot be subjected to an arbitrary grouping 
in the way the Rangkols and tfansens have beep, with their 
co-tribes, under the head of "Kuki." This distinction has 
been maintained in the case of Ndgas: thus, we have Kachcha 
Ndgas, Angdmi Ndgas, Kowpoi Nagas, &c. 

Many of the Kukis (so-called), after being driven from 
Lushai-land, settled not only in the North Cachar Hills, but 
extended on into the N^a Hills district and into Manipur 
territory, where they remain to the present day. 

The first settlers in the North Cachar Hills, then under 
the Kachari "Raj, " paid tribute regularly to the Rdja at 
Maibong; but they do not appear to have been otherwise 
interfered with by the Kacharis, with whom they lived on the 
best of terms. 

All the Kukis build the same kind of house as is con- 
. ^ structed by the people we call the Lushais. 

A raised platform, about 3 or 4 feet from 
the ground, is first put up, and on this an ordinary hut erected, 
and the roof thatched with grass or cane leaves. In front of the 
main entrance, a space is left for a verandah. The interior of 
the house is partitioned off into two, three, and sometimes 
more rooms, according to the number of inmates. 

The villages are situated on hill tops, or on ridges, the 
houses facing one another, with a broad path running down 
the centre. 

The common drink is distilled from rice, and, when new, 

is very intoxicating, gradually becoming 

less and less powerful the longer it is 

kept. In colour it somewhat resembles dark brandy. On the 

occasion of funeral ceremonies and other events when feasts are 

held, large quantities of the liquor are consumed. 

As regards food, very little comes amiss to a Kuki. 
Tigers and leopards are not eaten by any of the tribes, and 
dogs by the Betes only. 

Monkeys are considered a great delicacy by all, except the 
Tadois and Rangkols, whose palates have not apparently been 
educated up to that point. With the exception of a Rangkol^ 
any Kuki will rejoice greatly at the capture of a python, and 
a cheerful and animated appearance extends itself gradually 
over his face, as he measures off his captive, ^nd calculates the 
number of his friends he can comfortably entertain on the 
flesh. 
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The Rangkhol, owing to a certain fastidiousness, is again 
out of it when a fat bamboo rat is the object of search. 
Though either a Bfete, Jansen, or Tadoi will show unwonted 
energy at the mere sight of the animal, and will scramble 
hurriedly down the steepest of steep places in order to effect a 
capture, he will gaze unmoved at the hunt, and even when the 
prey is brought up and ocular demonstration (by sundry 
punches in the rat's ribs) given that it is fet, will still remain 
unconcerned. Let, however, a porcupine or ant-eater cross 
his path, and with one war-whoop he puts himself on the track, 
and the stoical reserve hitherto maintained is abandoned. 
Even the body of a deer or pig found in the jungles, alive Avith 
maggots, is not despised, maggots being considered rather a 
delicacy than otherwise by all the tribes. 

As might be expected; where the Kukis have been brought 
into close relations with more civilised people, they have 
abandoned many of their former articles of food. 

Many a semi-plains Kuki will scorn a monkey, though 
his mouth waters as he watches one of his hill brothers, as yet 
unsophisticated and natural, sitting down and making elaborate 
preparations for the cooking thereof. 

There is no caste, strictly speaking, among any of the 

tribes. As already mentioned, some of 
the people give up eating certain things 
on living near plains people, but this is simply because they 
are laughed or sneered at by them, and for no other reason. 
Cows are not kept, nor is the flesh eaten, but the wild ox 
{Bos frontalis)^ termed ** mithun " (some of which are kept in a 
domesticated state by all villages), is slaughtered for the purposes 
of food, and is greedily partaken of by all. 

The Eangkols seldom smoke, but Jansens and Tadois are 
_ rarely seen without a pipe in their mouth. 

Rdjas, and headman generally, keep a 
certain number of women employed every day and all day in 
smoking tobacco and collecting the juice. The pipe used for 
this purpose bears a resemblance to an ordinary clay pipe stuck 
on end into a small round bamboo box, to the middle of which 
box a mouthpiece is attached at an acute angle. The box is 
half filled witn water, and the juice running down the stem of 
the clay falls into it. Each day this mixture is poured out into 
a small gourd the Raja carries about his person. A sip is 
occasionally taken. On the meeting of two Rdjas their 
respective bottles are exchanged, a mouthful of the contents 
swallowed, and the bottles returned. 
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The staple food is rice, grown on the hill sides round 

about the villages. The land chosen is 

Bic«: netbod of planting. ^ -ij-i«ii* i_ in i 

cleared, the jungle being cut and allowed 
to dry, preparatory to burning, in March and April or earlier. 
At the end of April and the commencement of May it is 
burned clear. With a hoe the surface is then slightly scraped, 
and the rice sown. Even the very steepest of hill sides are cut 
ioT jMming purposes, the rainfall being sufficient to mature 
hill rice without artificial aid. The crop is cut about the end 
of October ; but the time both for planting and gathering 
differs slightly at higher or lower elevations. Good land is 
planted two or even three years in succession. As a rule, 
however, newjhums are cut each season. 

The Rangkols believe in three principal gods, — Lambra, 

BeiigioaB belief. Golarai, and Dudukal. 

Lambra is the head god or creator, and, without his 
consent, nothing can be done by the others. Golarai is the god 
of death. Dudukal causes sickness occasionally, but more 
often works for the good of mankind. When this latter god has 
to cause death, he carries out the decree through his wife Fapite. 

In sacrificing to Lambra, a goat and four fowls should be 
used, but it is allowable to dispense with the goat. The fowls 
may be of any colour. Two fowls and a goat are offered to 
Golarai and Dudukal. 

There is no one particular god devoted to war. Benaiki 
is a minor god who keeps guard over all property. One fowl 
only is used in offering to him. Pigs are never used for sacrifi- 
cial purposes. There are numerous minor deities working for 
good and evil, all more or less under the command of the head 
god, but their designations vary considerably in each locality, 
and they are not worthy of note. Sacrifices to Lambra are 
offered towards the rising sun; to Golarai at midday (as a 
rule) to the north; and to Dudukal in the evening to the south. 

^^^ ^ , ^^ The following: is the procedure in vague 

Method of sacrifloe. , i i * •/* • t • 

at the larger sacnncial ceremonies : — 

Two pieces of bamboo are stuck in the ground, and on to 
these a cross piece fastened. At the back of this erection, at 
the distance of a foot or more, are planted 10 smaller sticks 
in a line. The bird or animal to be killed is then brought to 
the rear of these sticks, and the throat cut or the head chopped 
off, the reason of the offering being at the same time stated. 
The heads of the animals used for sacrificial purposes are left 
on the spot, the bodies being taken away and cooked. 
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On the death of a man his spirit is believed to remain one 

full moon in the house he occupied when 

Cercmomes on death. ^• • . .i ^ n ,i . .» -i 

living, at the lapse of that time departing 
to a village termed " the village of the dead," where it stays 
until returned to earth (at the lapse of an uncertain number 
of years) in the, body of a new-born child. Good and bad men 
go to the same village, but people carried off by tigers or killed 
by accident or in war, though still going there, live apart from 
the others. The gods do not inhabit the "village of the dead." 

All "mithun," fowls, goats, &c., killed on the death of a 
man, accompany him in a future state. 

On the decease of a man all the relatives and friends are 
assembled. The day after the death a large pile of crossed 
pieces of wood is raised in the jungle outside the village, and on 
this the body placed and more wood added. The nearest male 
bachelor relative of the deceased then stands on one side of the 
pyre, and sets light to it. As it burns he throws across small 
pieces of bamboo stem filled with water, .calling out at the same 
time in the following terms — "Be as jungle: return to jungle.'' 
At the conclusion of the cremation, any bones left are collected, 
and, with the cooking utensils, &c., of the deceased, are placed 
in a miniature hut built on the spot. The friends and relatives 
then return to the village, and hold a feast. The morning 
following an offering is made to the gods. 

The other Kuki tribes have much the same religious belief 
j^ ^^^ on the whole, though the head gods are 

differently named. In fact, in those of all 
the semi-savage tribes a great similarity is invariably found,— 
a head god, his assistants, other powerful deities, working for the 
good and evil of mankind, and their aids minor gods: means of 
propitiation, sacrifice. This similarity cannot be said to carry 
much weight in an argument in favour of the common origin, 
at no very remote date, of many of these tribes, for the reason 
that the beliefs and superstitions are those that would naturally 
be acquired by a people living in the same way more or less, 
in the same kind of country and subject to the same 
diseases, epidemical visitations, and calamities. It is far more 
probable that common origin is to be traced by the study of 
social manners, languages, traditionary legends, &c., than by 
religious belief. A tribe settling in a new country would soon 
change its belief, especially when that belief was a crude and more 
or less unformed one. Thus, removing to a part of a province 
where storms were unusually severe, as compared to what 
they were in the place from whence they came, a people 
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would naturally adopt a "god of storms, " which "god of storms'' 
most probably was acknowledged by the original inhabitants 
of that part. In this way, a similarity in the religion of the 
two would spring up at once. 

As rejrards ceremonies on death, a considerable difference 

exists in the different tribes. The Ranff- 

Jftngen death oeremoQies. ^i i iiiii*i ^ • 

kols and a sect closely allied to^ them, in 
fact an offshoot, the Sakajaibs, burn their dead. The Betes, 
though of the same tribe, do not do so, but, in common with the 
Jansens and co-tribe Tadois, dispose of the dead by burial. 

The grave is dug to a depth of four or five feet, and at 

the bottom on one side, in such a way that 
^^ the body lies at right-angles to the main 

grave, is dug a hole sufficiently long to hold a coffin. In 
this niche the corpse, fastened down in the coffin, a rough box 
made of planks and sometimes of bamboos tied together, is 
placed, and the grave filled in with stones and earth. The 
head of the corpse faces west and the feet east, Over the grave 
poles are erected, and to them fastened the heads of the 
animals slaughtered for the funeral feast. As with the Rang- 
kols, all spirits, whether they, have committed good or 
bad actions in this world, are received in the " village of the 
dead;" but this proviso is made: should a person during life 
have injured any one or committed murder, his or her victim 
will meet the spirit on the road, and stop the path. A fight 
will then ensue, by which the spirit is purified, and then 
permitted to pass. The person injured by the deceased may, 
of course, be still living, in which case a spirit is appointed by 
the gods as a substitute. It is owing to this that aead persons 
are buried with their weapons of war, to be ready for the fray. 
There are certain ways by which a spirit can avoid having 
to fight persons he has iBJured in this life; one being by peace- 
offerings of pigs, goats, birds, &c. For this reason it is cus- 
tomary to place the heads of animals over graves. On meeting 
the injured spirit, one of the goats or pigs, as the case may be, 
accompanying deceased in a ghostly form, is offered, and, if 
accepted, the fight does not take place. 

A strange and more or less disgusting custom exists 

DMthof janfenB^A. amoug the Janscns and their co-tribe, the 

Tadois, as regards the disposal of the 
corpse of a Rdja or any relative of a Rdja's.* Immediately on 

^Non.— Ihe Ban^kols and the co-tribe do not acknowledge 
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the death becoming known, the whole community, and any 
relatives and friends living in other villages, are assembled, and 
mithun, goats, fowls, pigs, &c. , slaughtered for a feast • Each 
funeral guest, if not a relative, is expected to give one cloth 
for the use of the corpse; if a relative, two, three, or more. 

In these cloths the body is carefully wrapped, and at the end 
of a few days, sometimes at the lapse of a day, it is carried out 
and placed on a raised platform at a distance of 30 or 40 yards 
from the house. Here it is left to decompose. At the end of 
every three days the female relatives are obliged to visit the 
platform, or machaUy and so fasten up the cloths (as decomposi- 
tion sets in and is progressing) that none of the putrid matter 
falls to the ground. During the whole of this period general 
feasting is kept up at the expense of the deceased Rdja, and 
only ceases when the supply of liquor runs short, or the corpse 
has thoroughly decomposed, and nothing is left but the skeleton. 
The bones and cloths are then carefully gathered, and buried in 
front of the house, but the skull is reserved for further ceremo- 
nies. It is first bleached in the sun, any loose teeth being re- 
fastened in with gum, and then, being thoroughly cleaned, it is 
placed in a woven cane basket«> Another feast is now held, at 
the conclusion of which this basket is carefully hidden away by 
the relatives . During the earlier days, when decomposition has 
fairly set in, the stench in a village is fearful; but this is blunted 
somewhat to the anything but sensitive nostrils of the inhabit- 
ants by large fires kept burning day and night. It was formerly 
customary on the decease of a Rdja to kill a certain number of 
persons, slaves or prisoners of war, and place their heads on the 
platform with the body. This custom exists still among the 
people we call " Lushais. " 



CHAPTER III. — Marriage and Inheritance. 

In a manner, child marriage is allowed by the Rangkols 

Ran koi laws though thc custom is not very common 

Thus, a man may bespeak the newly- 
born daughter of another for himself or his son; but, until the 
girl is full grown, the couple are not allowed to live together. 
The preliminaries to an ordinary marriage are as follows: — A 
man having taken a fancy to a girl offers a present of liquor to 
the parents, and talks the matter over. Should theybe willing 
to accept him as a son-in-law, he takes up his abode with tijgijj. 
for three years, working in the jMms^ and practically jj^. 
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coming a bond servant. At the end of this period he is allowed 
to marry the girl, but even then is not free, as he has to remain 
on another two seasons, working in the same manner as he did 
before. At the completion of the five years he is free to build 
a separate house and start life on his own account. Two 
rupees is the sum ordinarily paid the parents of the girl, a sum 
paid evidently more for the purpose of proving a contract than 
for anything else, the long period of servitude being the real 
price paid. A Kuki wife is rarely known to prove false to her 
husband. As already mentioned, a great deal of freedom is 
allowed to the maids and youths in a village; but once a husband 
has been chosen, the matter assumes a difierent aspect, any 
breach of the marriage vows being visited by fines purposely 
made so heavy that no ordinary villager can pay them, and is 
bound in consequence to serve as a slave to any person from 
whom he can borrow the amount required to make good the 
sum. The Jansens buy their wives, and do not serve a 
probationary period. 

It not uncommonly happens, as a result of the intercourse 
«, _,.^ . .«. allowed between the maids and youths in 

ni^timate children. • . i ^ fi • i 

a community, that some of the gu:ls 
become mothers without going through the ceremony 
constituting marriage. When this occurs, the father is fined a 
small amount if he states his willingness to marry the girl, but 
a larger amount if he refuses to have anything to say to her. 
In the laitter event, the child remains with thei mother, but 
should she marry afterwards is made over to her relatives. No 
particular slur is cast upon a person born out of wedlock. 

Once married, no divorce is allowed except for adultery, 
jj^^ and even in these cases, if there be child- 

ren, it is rarely resorted to . The adul- 
terer is heavily fined, but does -not otherwise suflFer punishment. 

A man is allowed one wife only. A Jansen is allowed 

three wives. The first wife (should a 

Number of wives. , ^ . ii.,ii \* 

second one be brought to the house) is 
obliged by custom to rush at the bride and strip her naked. 
This is done to put the new coiner to shame, and thus maintain 
the supremacy of the first wife, whose modesty has not been 
outraged • 

A man, if not already married, is bound to marry the widow 

of a deceased elder brother. Even if he 

• Deceased brc::h£r'& 'Wife. • -i #i"-i i vn "... . f» 

^.. ::iw z.,\...: -'-- 'Be-a-mcPG^hildrh«*WHl,<>H<x)min^oj Rge,- 

marry the woman, however old she may be. 
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An elder brother may not marry the widow of the young- 
er. A man may marry his wife's younger sister, but not the 
elder. 

Only male children can inherit property. In the event 
^. ^, , of several, the eldest son gets all, and is at 

Rights of sncoessioii. ,.« ^ t ^ m . , . i . 

liberty to distribute or not to his younger 
brothers. Girls are sometimes allowed to retain a small portion 
of any jewellery belonging to the mother, but that is all. 

In the event of a wife being divorced, leaving male children 

In the event of wife being di with the father, aud the man re-marrying, 

Toroed, Ac. g^Q J having other male progeny, the boys 

of both families inherit equally. 

Should a man have daughters only, and no sons, the pro- 
perty passes to the nearest male relative 
of the deceased, the daughters receiving 
nothing. ■ 

On the death of a husband with no children, or with only 
^ .u . .u ,v w . girls and no sons, the property does not 

On the death of husband. ° . •^i^i * t ^ "^ 

remain with the widow, but passes, as in 
the above case, to the nearest male relative of the deceased. 

On the death of a wife the widower is not permitted to 

remarry within the period of three years, 

Widowi and widowers. , , "^ ^, ,, ,^ , . j, •'. ' 

but, on the other hand, a widow is at 
liberty to remarry at once. 

On the birth of a child the name to be given is settled 

upon, not by the parents, but by the 

Naming of chOdzcn. i i ^ xi. -^ o i_ x j. 

elders of the community. Subsequent to 
the birth, the father and mother drop their own names, and are 
addressed by that borne by their oflFspring, the terms for father 
and mother being affixed: thus, "so-and-so's father," "so- 
and-so's mother." Should a couple grow old and have no 
issue, they are addressed as *Hhe childless father," "the child- 
less mother." 

The Jansens purchase their wives. The price to be paid 
.^.,, for the girl having been settled by the 

Jansen and Tadol laws. % • t ^ i.n* ^i n 

bridegroom elect dunng the course of 
two visits, and the money made over, the following ceremony 
takes place. The bride and bridegroom sit on the ground, the 
Uojai, or priest, standing over them, holding a fowl by the neck. 
From the contortions the bird's body goes through while being 

elowly strai^ledi the T^xmt judges whether the marria||^ will lie 



a happy one or not. Next, a glass of liquor is handed to the 
husband, who drinks half, and gives the rest to his wife. The 
priest then cuts off the wings of the fowl, placing the right one 
in the man's hair and the left in the wpman's. The marriage 
is now complete. 

A separate procedure is adopted on the marriage of the 
^ , , daughters of R^jas. A suitor having 

Boyal marriages. xji_« in / !•• 

presented himself (preliminary arrange- 
ments being settled as regards the amount to be paid), his 
courage and perseverance are tested in the following manner: — 
A leg of pork is hung up inside a house, and all the female 
inhabitants of the village are assembled, each armed with 
a strip of cloth, to the end of^ which is fastened a bag of 
stones. These women, of all ages, from the girl of seven to 
the venerable hag of eighty summers, then place themselves 
round about the house in such a way that any one attempting 
to approach must pass by them. The would-be wooer is now 
told to try and take away the piece of meat hanging inside. 
On a given signal, he makes a rush, which the women en- 
deavour to frustrate by striking him with the slings in their 
hands. Should he succeed in his object, he is again mercilessly 
treated on re-appearing from the house, and is chased through 
the village out into the jungle. 

If the piece of meat is dropped, the beating ceases and the 
man is loudly laughed at, and told that he is not good enough 
for the girl, and had better return from ^^t hence he came. 

Should he succeed in getting clear of the village, his com- 
panions, whom he has brought for the purpose, quietly take 
possession of the girl, and remove her unmolested. 

An ordinary villager cannot aspire, to the hand of a RAja's 
daughter, it being necessary that the suitor should be a blood 
relation to some other Rdja. 



CHAPTER IV. — Government of Vili^ges. 

In treating of the internal government of these tribes, the 
iBtanuugmrnmeiitofTiiiagei justicc of classifying the pcoplc, now 
■^■•^ generally known as Eukis, under the 

two heads "Rangkol, co-tribe BStS," and Jansen, co-tribe 
" Tadoi" (the others falling undjer the one or the pthpr head). 
mil be at cmoe seen. 
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The Rangkols and the sects allied to them recognize no 

rmi k 1 oovernment R^ias, cach villagc bcittg Filled by a 

yernmen ^^ galim " (headman), aided by a " gabur" 

(assistant headman), and two subordinates, a ^^chapiah galim " 
and "chapiah gabur" — Their titles are not hereditary. 

On the death of a *' galim, " the '*gabur " is raised to his 
place, and so on; thus a man, before he can become a " galim," 
has to work up through all the grades from " chapiah gabur/' 

Each community is separate, and stands by itself, having 
nothing to do with any other as regards internal manage- 
ment. 

The different positions from galim down carry certain 
privileges, the holders having no coolie work to do, for example. 
It is customary to distribute all fines levied on private individuals 
among the fellow villagers, the '^galims,'' &c., receiving large 
shares, and being in this way pecuniarily remunerated for their 
services- 

The "galim*' is president of all village councils, and has, with 
his subordinates, a great deal of the say in any matter affecting 
the community. All village disputes, quarrels, fights, &c., are 
brought up to him, and a decision arrived at by him with the 
help of as many as care to gather round and express their 
opinions. In the old days this decision was seldom questioned, 
but it is now frequently appealed to the nearest magistrate. 
Each village has one "galim" only, and not two or three. 

There are several priests in each community who settle the 

time and duration of pujaSy &c. These 
men are chosen for some apparent fitness, 
such as their own statements that they are subject to visions and 
visitations from gods, and the appointments are not hereditary. 
The principal duty of the priest is in offering sacrifices to the 
deities, appeasing the evil-inclined ones on the occasions of sick- 
ness, and propitiating the well-disposed at the time of rice- 
planting, &c. The priests are remunerated by the present of one 
cloth per annum from each house and a little rice; but should 
they visit another village, they are allowed to charge one rupee 
and a cloth for each occasion of sacrifice* 

The Jansens and sects allied to them are governed by 

Rdjas. Sometimes a group of villages 
18 ruled over by one, or, as is more fre- 

f uently the case, each comm unity has it own. Each JE^a has 

a mantri (minister) to aid him« 
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The government was despotic,* and in the hands of the 
Rdja were the lives of the people. His decision was final in 
all matters, and was never questioned. At the present day 
(putting aside heinous crime, which is dealt with by Govern- 
ment), he has practically the whole say in anything affecting the 
welfare of the village or villages under his rule. 

On each house is levied a tax of one basket (about ftnd.) 
of rice per annum for the use of the royal household. In addition, 
of any litter of pigs one is given to the Rdja, and in the same 
way one leg of anything shot is presented. It will be seen 
that there is a considerable difference in the methods of internal 
government of these two tribes, Rangkols and Jansens, and 
their respective co-tribes and sects. The difference is so 
marked that there can be no hesitation in classifying the tribes, 
co-tribes, . and sects accordingly. It is true, the Rangkols 
have an old legend among them that ages ago they were 
ruled over by a king, "areng," but there is no trustworthy 
information on the subject. At any rate, the truth or otherwise 
of the legend does not to any appreciable extent affect the 
question, as the Jansen Rdjas' positions, as at present found, are 
hereditar}'', with well-defined rights, powers, and duties, and 
are evidently not the creations of late years. It is true that, 
allowing the Rangkols and Jansens to have been one and the 
same race at 720 remote date^ under one head or Raja, on sepa- 
ration the two sects might have adopted different customs; but 
it would be difficult to account for the great dissimilarity, the 
despotic rule on the one hand, as viewed against the self govern- 
ment on the other. 

This is pointed out merely to support the argument that 
the Rangkols and Jansens (commonly considered one tribe, 
and called Kukis) are as distinct, and should be kept as distinct, 
fi'om one another as the people now called the Lushais are 
kept from either of them, and it is not contended that there 
was no remote common origin, for, as already mentioned, the 
common origin is placed almost beyond doubt by the simi- 
larity to be found in the dialects. 

On the occasions of general pujaa the entrances to all 

' Eiiki villages are closed, and no outsider 
pojM and festiTEiB. allowcd to cntcr. On ordinary festivals 

irfae village is open to all. 

^ In ibe old days, at present^ of conrsei the Jansens and others are 
fillgeok to British role* 

Q% 
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Before settling on an attack, tl^ gods are consulted to 

ascertain whether the omens are propi- 

Method of waging war. ^. . r\ /» ^i • ^ i i j 

tious or not. One of the priests holds up 
a fowl, while another chops off the head. On the position in 
which the head falls depends the success or otherwise of the 
expedition. Should the beak face towards the village to be 
attacked, the omen is a good one; should it fall in the opposite 
direction a sign of the defeat of the party; while should it 
point to the priest, it foretells the total annihilation of any 
attacking force. 

The omens being favourable, the attacking party start off, 
led by a warrior of some renown. The attack takes place 
either at night or at daybreak, and generally ceases when the 
sun is fairly up. 

The heads of the foe slain are brought back by the 
„ ^ _ victors, or, should these be too numerous, 

the ears alone are preserved. A war 
dance is held round the trophies, which are planted about the 
village on poles. Prisoners are never taken. A warrior get- 
ting a head is obliged to pay ten rupees to the elder brother 
of his mother as a sort of thanksgiving for his success. 
Women and children, as well as men, are killed in war. 

Dancing is one of the principal amusements in a Euki 
^ , vilWe. These dances are of many kinds, 

Danoing. o • 

all of which, though more or less interest- 
ing, are not worthy of any special description. Music is sup- 
plied by a species of reed instrument, and time kept to the 
striking of bamboos on the ground. Among the dances for 
males alone the following are described as being typical. 

The crossed bamboo dance. — In this two men, holding 
the ends of bamboos in each hand, sit facing one another. 
Two others then place themselvesi so that the bamboos which 
th^y holdin the same way cross at right-angles those hejbd 
by the others. The two sets of men then alternatively bring 
their bamboos sharply together, and as quickly back again to 
their original position on the either side of their bo4y. By this 
means a number of squares are formed and reformed. A 
youth then advances, and is expected to spring in and out of 
the squares, without being struck by the bamboos, keeping 
time to the music, which gradually grows fastw and faster^ 
The bamboos are brought backwards and forwards to the sanpie 
tune, {^id the dancer has to be very quick indeed to avcn*' 
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caught in one or other of the squares, to say nothitig^ of the 
unpleasantness of being struck with the bamboos on the shin. 
The tiger dance is another popular one, A cloth done 
up to represent a pig or a goat is placed on the ground, and 
one of the youths of the village proceeds to imitate a tiger 
stalking it. The attitudes assumed are most amusing, and it 
is wonderful how some of the men, while on all fours, spring 
over the imaginary goat and alight on the other side. 

Jumping is another soarce of amusement in a village; high 

jumping being that most generally in- 
dulged in. Two bamboos tied together 
are first held up, and then gradually drawn further and further 
apart, the object being to jump as wide, as well as high, as 
possible. An extraordinary custom exists among the Kachcha 
Nigas as regards winners: they having to give, in lieu of receiv- 
ing, a prize. Thus, on the conclusion of a contest between two 
villages, the leaders of the losing side seize the winner, and 
either strip him, his clothes becoming their property, or make 
him give them a present. This custom does not exist among 
the Kukis, the winner receiving the prize, whatever it may be. 

The Ndga argument is that a man finding himself a 
winner, and therefore, in that particular line, superior to others, 
should be thankful and willing to pay for his good fortune. 



CHAPTER v.— Crimes and Oaths. 

All crimes, even the most serious, appear to have been 

punished by fine only, and are now (in 

Crimes how punished. t •» i^. 'a \ •vj'L/? 

independent terntory) punished by nne 
only. 

On the occasion of any oath being taken, either on the 

restoration of peace between villages or 

Form of oath. ., . j*-i**i i^i /*ii • 

between private individuals, the lollowmg 

is the procedure: — 

A bear's or tiger's skull is placed upon the ground, a 
nettle-leaf, husk (paddy), and a sword blade. The persons 
(or person) to be sworn then step forward, and repeat the terms 
of the treaty or agreement, and, pointing to the skull, say — " If 
I break faith, may a bear or tiger, similar to the one this skull 
belonged to, devour me ; may 1 be stung by the nettle now 
before me ; may the seed 1 sow be as fruitless as this husk; and 
may I be struck by a sword. Heaven and earth now witness 
t^<>atb/' 
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There is one venr strange custom in force among all the 
„ , ^ ,^ Kukifl for testing the truth of a man's 

words. It bemg impossible to ascertam 
the respective veracity of two statements, the parties interested 
agree to appeal to the water-test. All the villagers are assem- 
bled, and proceed to some spot on a river where the water is 
deep. Here two bamboos are fixed firmly in the mud or 
gravel at the bottom. The priest of the village then cuts the 
Qiroat of a white fowl on the brow of each disputant, allowing 
the blood to run down the face. Should the blood flow rea 
in one case and blackish in the other, the matter is considered 
half proved, the red showing the man whose statement was 
true. To make matters certain the test has to be completed. 
At a given signal, both men plunge into the river, and, by 
the aid of the bamboos, attempt to get to the bottom, and 
bring up some mud or a stone. The one who fails is the guilty 
party. This test is considered infallible by the Kukis, who 
maintain that the very best swimmer, if in the wrong, can 
never reach the bottom, however desperately he may attempt 
to do so. 

Occasionally, neither party succeeds in bringing up mud 
or stones, and in this case both are considered to have been in 
the wrong. 

CHAPTER VL— MiscELLANBOus. 

There are no cases on record of any of the various Kuki 
^ ^ sects having raided on either Eachdri or 

RelatlonB with other tribes. m^/ -ii -i .1 • -i .• ^ii 

Naga Villages, and their relations with 
these and neighbouring tribes appear to have been invariably of 
a friendly nature. The Rangkol settlers in the North Cachar 
Hills paid revenue to the Eachdri Rdja during the period of 
that dynasty in North Cachar, but were not otherwise troubled. 

Land disputes are very rare, owing to the large area avail- 
Land diB ntes ^^^^ ^^^ cultivation in the vicinity of most 

of the settlements, and the scant popula- 
tions generally; one village having.no reason to encroach on the 
grounds of another. 

In former years, when disputes did arise, might was right>. 
and the stronger held the land. 

Very little in the way of manufacturing articles is done by 
„ ^ ^ . _ the Kukis, The women weave a few 

Trade and manufacture. 1 . . 11 1 • 1 «• 1 

rough cotton cloths, which are afterwards 
dyed blue, the dye being obtained firom a species of dwarf indigo 
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grown near the villages. Iron, in the shape of dao blades, is 
imported from the plains, 

" Mithun," the wild ox (bos frontab's), are kept in a 
domesticated state in all the villages. They are kept for trading 
and festival purposes, and are never milked . The domesticated 
animal resembles the wild species in every respect, with the one 
exception of the horns, those of the former being straight and 
cowlike, while those of the latter are curved. Though allowed 
to wander free in the jungles, the herds are perfectly tame, and 
show no fear of a European. The price for a full-grown 
" mithun" varies from 40 to 80 rupees. Among the people 
the value of property is often spoken of as so many " mithun ;" 
in this case a " mithun" being equivalent to 40 rupees. A 
Rdja, for example, will say he gave so many ** mithun" for his 
wife, meaning so many 40 rupees. 

Very little is done in the way of trade. In common with 
most hill tribes, the Kuki has few wants. A small patch of 
forest, cleared and sown with paddy, keeps him in rice through- 
out the year ; his wife weaves the few cloths be requires in the 
way of clothing, and the neighbouring jungles keep him sup- 
plied with innumerable wild yams and herbs generally, besides 
occasionally affording him a treat in the shape of venison or pork. 

The only necessary he has to purchase is salt, and this he 
can get a sufficiency of by selling wax gathered in the jungle 
or a maund of cotton. Dhal and ghee have no charms for him, 
and so he does not care to purchase them. He thus has no 
need of money. As civilization advances trade increases, 
simply for the reason that expensive tastes are acquired, 
and the hitherto unsophisticated Kuki, content to wander 
about with little or no clothing, finds it suddenly neces- 
sary to array himself in cloths of many colours; perhaps 
even his skull, hitherto impregnable to the rays of the sun, 
appears to him to be more susceptible than formerly, neces- 
sitating, in consequence, the use of an umbrella to shade it. 
He gets a liking for ghee or oil, and begins to look upon 
dhal as a necessity, while the fatted pup or bamboo rat he 
once relished appears no longer to be the dainty fare it did. To 
gratify his tastes he must have money, and to get money he 
must trade. 

The wife soon wakes to the change which has come over 
her lord and master, and finds she has more work than ever 
in the cotton fields; that she has to plant chillies and innu- 
merable other marketable produce, in addition to what had 
been formerly grown. She finds, moreover, that the excess 
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loads r»eow9it(M».heri9idiM^ ]bo cariy themto the pUins, QrjQie 

nearest bdzdr, and so she joins her husband, and is brought, as 
he was, to see and appreciate the advantages of civilization, as 
illustrated by ghee, sugar, and other luxuries. In exchange for 
the tastes thw acquire, they lose all their simple and confid- 
ing nature. The plausible trader from whom they buy has 
opened their eyes to the wiles and deceptions practised in 
civilized society ; to hold their own they must deceive, and so 
they lose si^ht of that primitive but more or less honest way 
of dealing they have been brought up to, and become rather 
more thoroughpaced liars than their teacher. 

Their old code of morality was strictly adhered to. The 
intercourse of youths and maidens before marriage was 
by it not much restricted, it is true, but such a thing as a man 
ha^dng taken unto himself a wife, then proving untrue, had 
been a crime scarcely conceivable to them, and so rarely heard 
of as almost to be said not to exist. 

Now, the man sees men married like himself indulging in 
vice more or less openly, and it suddenly breaks upon him that 
a simple, honest, industrious life is not at all the thing, and he 
consequently plunges rather more wildly into dissipation than 
an ordinary plainsman would do. 

It may be said that the first step towards civilization is a 
total demoralization of the hillman. He spurns his own code 
of morality and social laws generally, simply from seeing how 
these laws are despised by people fer more numerous and 
powerful than his own, and is looked upon in consequence as 
more or less of an outcast by his own tribe and by all others. 
Further contact with the people of the plains results in the 
adoption of some form or other of Hinduism, and with it new 
manners and customs. He then commences to regain the self 
respect he has lost, and becomes in the course of time a re- 
spectable member of society. He cannot, however, avoid the 
period he has to remain an outcast. The customs of his own 
people he has broken through, and they will have nothing to 
say to him, while those of his own kind who have already 
embraced Hinduism look down upon him. 

Cotton is grown in the hills to a small extent. The crop 

is planted in March and April, appears 

Cotton. . ^ 1 . T 1 • Ji .^1 • 

above ground in June, and is gathered m 
November and December. The price per raaund (uncleaned 
cotton) varies from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5. Cotton from which the 
seeds have been extracted is far more expensive. , 
..: ,. ., TJiie silkworm 13 not kppt by the Kuki?, 
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CHAPQTER yiL^TBAPS JbND Snabbs. 

In late years the Eukis have obtamed a comparatively 
large number of guns, and have in consequence lost a great deal 
of their skill is setting traps for game. Still, even now in 
favourite localities round about the villages traps of different 
kinds are set. The principal ones are the "g&sl^" and 
"Mr." 

The former is set in the following manner: — A deer or 
other run, passing down a steep bank, is chosen, and on the 
slope are placed small whole bamboos, side by side. These are 
covered with dry bamboo leaves. At the foot of the bamboo, 
sharpened sticks are placed in the ground, the points facing 
towards the slope. 

An animal trying to get down the bank slips on the 
bamboos, and, before it can recover itself, is impaled on the 
spears at the bottom. When this trap is set, its whereabouts is 
made known to all the villagers, as it is most dangerous to 
human life. All kinds of animals, frorfi tigers to small deer 
and porcupine, are destroyed by it. 

The *^kur" is another trap dangerous to sportsmen and 
people wandering in the j ungles unacquainted with the locality. 
A natural-looking fence is thrown up along a mile or two of 
country. This fence is made of dried sticks, and is so construc- 
ted that, though it offers considerable impediment to progress, 
it is so frail as to almost appear as though formed from 
branches blown down from the trees. Gaps are left here and 
there in this hedge; alongside each gap a spear being tied to a 
sapling in such a manner that on a catch, fastened to a creeper 
passing across the path, being released, the spear flies across. 
A sportsman, seeing this apparently natural fence, is very apt, 
in preference to alarming game by breaking through the dead 
branches, to walk down the side until he finds a gap. 

The common pitfalls are too well known to need de- 
scription; there is, however, one other snare worthy of notice. 

A young tree is bent down to the side of a path, across 
which a big noose is laid. The etid of the noose is fastened to 
the tree, and is so arranged that an animal passing releases the 
sapling, and is suspended by a fore or hind leg some 10 or 15 
feet from the ground. 

A story is told of two sepoys of the Frontier Police who 
had been told off to take an importantd^k during one of the 
many N&ga expeditions, ( )ne of the men had lingered be- 
hind his companion in some villa^ei and on following him later 
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came upon his rifle lying on the path. He first thought of 
tigers, but one look at the ground showed there had been no 
struggle. He then hunted about some time, and at last was 
attracted by a moaning sound overhead. When, on looking up, 
he beheld to his astonishment his companion hanging by the leg 
to a tree. Luckily, the man had succeeded in slightly drawinj 
himself up by holding on to his thigh, and so kept the bloo( 
from running to the head, but he was so exhausted from 
former shouting that he could only moan. He was soon cut 
down, but there is nothing on record to show that he was 
afterwards particularly anxious to march along jungle paths 
without a guide. 

The heights of difi^erent animals are calculated in the 
following manner: — 

An elephant, three times the diameter of the footprint, or, 
roughly, one circumference of the foot the heart, 
twice round the foot the height. 

Deer, pig, mithun, and buflfalo, twice the length of stride 
the height of the heart from the ground. 

Tiger, twice the circumference of pug the heart. 

CHAPTER VIII. — Superstitions and Lbgbnds. 
Originally, the face of the earth is stated to have been 
^^eation covcrcd with one vast sea, inhabited by 

a gigantic worm. The Creator passed 
over this worm one day, and dropped a small piece of earth, 
saying "Of this I mean to make a land and people it." The 
worm replied — "What! you think to make a habitable land of a 
small piece like this: why, it's absurd: look here, I can swallow 
it!" Saying this, he swallowed the lump. To his astonishment, 
it immediately passed out of his body, and increased in size 
until it became the world we now see . Subsequently, men 
sprang out of the earth by the will of the gods. 

The earth is popularly believed to be encircled by a huge 

serpent, whose head and tail nearly meet. 

Earthquakes. -n o^i ^ ,• r ^\ ^v 

For the greater portion of the year the 
reptile remains dormant, but occasionally wakes up suddenly^ 
and sees close to him the tail of, what he takes to be, another 
serpent. He immediately springs at it, and so causes earth-- 
quakes. 

Some classes of " Kukis" will never kill a snake. They 

declare snakes to be the writing of the 
, gods, any harm done to them being 
visited on the inflictor by the gods. 
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PREFACE TO OUTLINE GRAMMAR. 

In writing this Grammar the compiler has endeavoured 
as much as possible to avoid the use of arbitrary symbols and 
accented letters. It is, of course, in many cases absolutely 
necessary to inform the reader in what manner certain English 
letters carrying various sounds in different words are to be pro- 
nounced in sentences; and in such cases accents have been 
used. It is difficult in any language to catch the exact pronun- 
ciation in any way but from hearing the words spoken, and 
all that can be arrived at is to convey an approximately 
correct pronunciation. 

A few sounds may have to be omitted by a compiler, 
owing to the absence of certain symbols; but it is open to 
question whether the use of these, carrying the exact sound 
to the author, would be readily grasped by the student. 

The compiler has made a brief comparison of the various 
nialects of the tribes comprised under the head of " Kuki " 
dap the language known as Lushai in Cachar and on the 
Assam frontier generally. The grammar itself treats prin- 
cipally of Rangkhol (Euki), the dialect of that tribe being 
one the writer is well acquainted with, and being, more- 
over, one, in his opinion, fairly representative of the gramma- 
tical formation of the whole group, — Lushai Poey, Jansens, 
Tadois, &c. The words themselves, of course, differ to a great 
extent, but the syntactical relations are much the same in all. 

The compiler has called this work a "Rangkhol-Kuki- 
Lushai Grammar. " It would not be corre ct to style it a 
Euki Grammar, the dialects varying too much, and ^'Rangkhol" 
alone would not be understood to refer to " Kukis*' at all by 
the general run of readers. Again, the tribe ia so clearly 
connected with the Lushais that we must include the latter in 
naming. 

The 29th December 1885. C A. SOPPITT. 
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Chap. 

Lit. 

Adj. 

B. 

E. 

J. K. 



Chapter, 

Literally. 

Adjective. 

Bengali. 

English. 

Rangkhol-Kuki. 

Jansen-Kuki. 

Lushai. 
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RANGKHOL-KUKI-LUSHAI LANGUAGE. 



The following sketch of the Kuki language is comprised 
under three heads : — 



^i] 



Orthography. 
Etymology. 
3) Syntax. 



PART I. —ORTHOGRAPHY. 

There are sounds in Kuki difficult to reproduce exactly 
by any combination of letters ; these can only be learnt from 
personal conversation with the people. 

The writer has adopted in part the alphabet drawn up as 
a model by Mr. C. J. Lyall, c.s. 

This alphabet, expressing, as it does, the modification of 
sounds in both vowels and consonants, should be carefully 
studied . The symbols are not too numerous, and can readly 
be mastered, 

(1) Vowels. 

a, when not marked, always short as in "company,'* never 

sharp as in **pan," viz.^ the "ga" in "gapl," "my 

father. " 
d long as in "ah," "father," not as in "ball," viz., "gap^" 

"my father." 
^ as in "pan." 

a the sound of "i" in " ball." 
d* unmarked as in "thrai" " mrt" " brf," viz., " enjong," 

" habit." 
^ as in "th^y" or the "at " in "aim," viz., " j6rb61," "plates." 
I, unmarked, as the " i " in " in." 
i **i" in " machine^ " vis., "gdd," "my dbow," or "kl," 

"elbow." 
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0, unmarked, as the "o" in " pot," "stop," vh., "omftk'' 

"not," "nothing." 
6 long, as in "bone'^in "sh68h6n," " there." 
u as the "u" in "bwll," "pwU," not as in "hull" " skull." 
d for the long sound of "oo" in English, m., "toi-mAn," 

"a chain." 
II having the sound of the French " u" in " lune," very 

' rare, 
au having the sound of "ow" in " how," rt^., "daum&," 

"wife." 
a^ having the sound of "ai" in " aisle, " m,, "haishft," 

"R&jft." 
(M, with the sound of "oi" in "boil,"t;i>., "AjoitA," "finished." 



(2) Consonants. 

All consonants not treated below retain their English 
pron unciations : — 

c is discarded, except in the combination "ch;" when hard,^ 

"k" is used; when soft "s." 
d more dental than in English. 
g always hard, as in "gun." 
A, carrying the same sound as in English. 
J as m joy. 
/, as in English, 
n same as in English. 
n with a strong nasal sound. 

nOy a combination common at the end of a word, pro- 
nounced as the "ng" m "singing." 
g substituted for the deep guttural k. 
8 always as in "this," never as in "these." 
sh as in shalL 

Some few combinations of letters have purposely been 
omitted ; partly because the sounds they would convey are so 
exceedingly rare that practically they are not in use, and 
partly because the only combinations available would fail to 
give a sufficiently near approach to the correct pronunciation 
to render them of value to the student. 

It should be borne m mmd that every letter, when not 
accented, is to be pronounced as fiilly as possible^ ^ ' 
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(3) Accents —General Rules. 

(a) In pronouncing unaccented words of two or more 
syllables, more stress should be laid on the first than on any of 
the others, " Aongro,"* "come. " 

Exception. — In certain compound words the stress is 
placed on the last syllable, thus, "hong-7Z(?r(?," " come again," 
or **come back." 

The sense of the sentence in many cases influences the 
accentuation. In the above the stress is put on the "noro," to 
impress on the hearer the fact that he must come back. 

(b) In sentences and words where the accent rests un- 
equally on two syllables at the expense of the rest, the princi- 
pal stress is shown thus ("); the lesser thus (') "hong'nong- 
rftngm6h",=will come back or not." 

(c) In cases where the same letter is repeated, as at the 
conclusion and commencement of two syllables in a word, a 
hyphen is inserted; by being omitted, one of the letters njight 
be left out in the pronunciation, thus; "en-nongro," "open." 

(d) The symbol (") over a letter denotes that it is to be 
pronounced as shortly as possible. 

(e) Nouns in declension take the accent on the last sylla* 
ble as a rule, rt^., "vokle'," "by a pig (inst^.'* 

Exception. — In the ablative case the main accent often rests 
on the centre syllable, thus "r8Lin'k6ra.ta," "from the jungle." 

(/) The interrogative sign "m&h"f nearly always takes 
the accent. 

PART II.~ACCIDENCE. 

We may divide the Kuki language into eight classes of 
words, or parts of speech, namely : — 

(1) Noun, (2) Adjective, (3) Pronoun, (4) Verb, (5) Ad- 
verb, (6) Preposition, (7) Conjunction, (8) Interjection. 

The Article, it will be seen, is missing. It is represented 
by "enkat," or "kat," literally "one," thus "a table" is expressed 
by "one table." 

l._NOUNS. 

^^ • 

The nouns are divided into three kinds — (1) common, 
(2) proper; (3) abstract, and possess gender, number, person, 
and case. 



* This is also pronounced " hdngrd.'* 

* See Intemgative ** mdh,'' page 52. 
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Gender. 

The gender of nouns is distinguished in the following 
ways — 

Firstly (a) — The feminine from the masculine by different 
words, as — 

(1^ rAt&rt6, a boy. daum^t^, girl. 

(?) b^&l,male(ref. human) nilp&ng, female (ref. human 

beings). beings). 

(3) mirim, man ni^reng, woman. 

Secondly (b) — By difference of terminations — 

(H &rk6ng, cock ArnApftng, hen, also " &nnA- 

pang.*' 
(2^ v&r'p&, old man vfi.rnA, old woman. 

(3) &P&, father &nft, mother. 

(4) dj&l, male (animal) kntipkngj female (animals). 

Thirdly (c) — By affixing another word — 

v6k-fij&l^ pig (boar) v&k-&niip&ng, sow (pig, fe- 

male), 
serhat-ajal, bull 8erh&t-fi.nApang, cow. 

Qualifying words indicating gender invariably follow the 
word they qualify, thus, "vok-ajal," *'boar," and not "ajfil-vok." 

"NApang" may be considered the sign of the feminine 
when used in connection with human beings, **dnftp^ng"is 
used in reference to animals. 

Number. 
There are two numbers only, the singular and the pluraL 
The singular, as in Kachari and N^ga, is indicated by the name 
of the object thus ^^woman," but sometimes the affix "one,'* 
"k&t," is used to express the number more clearly, 

(1) The plural is formed in all cases by addition of 
"hai" to the singular, thus : — 

Singular. PluraL 

Mirim, a man Mirim hai, men. 

Naite, child Naite hai, children. 

Rdmai, pumpkin R6mai hai, pumpkins. 

Vdk, pig y6k hai, pigs. 

Ap&, father Ap& hai, fathers. 

S^rh&t, cow Serhfi^t hai, cows. 

RMrt^, boy. RAt&rte hai, boys. 

Tinsr, tree Ting hai, trees. 

B&l, war Rkl hai, wars. 

Rtogkh61, a R^khfil R^th^l tai, e&ngkh61s. 



«r>" » »~ 
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(2) In compounds, as a rule, the last word takes the 
plural termination. 

It is not uncommon for the noun to be used in a singular 
form with a plural sense, thus "man" is substituted for 
"men," &c. 

Person. 

There are three persons, first, second, and third. 

Case. 
The Kuki noun is taken as having eight cases. 
The case-endings are as follows : — 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. V6k, pig V6k hai, pigs. 
Obi* V6k, a pig. 

Int. V 6kl^, by or with a pig. The remaining case end- 

Dat V6kkS., to a pig. iugs in the plural are the 

Abl. V&k (k61) S.ta, from a pig. same as in the singular, 

Poss. V6kani, of a pig. the "hai" being in- 

Loc. V&kfih, in a pig. serted. 
Voc. tltkk v6k, a pig. 

It will be seen that the nominative and objective have no 
case endings. 

The noun in Kuki is not susceptible of a verbal termination, 
as is sometimes the case in Kdcha Naga; thus, we cannot say 
"mirimt^," "is a man," for "mirim ^homta;" that is to say, we 
cannot drop the root of the verb "4h6m," and add the tense 
terminations direct to the noun. 

2.— ADJECTIVES. 

(a) The adjective in Kuki invariably follows the noun it 
qualifies, thus — 

"A good man," "mirim Asa," lit., "a man good." 

(b) There is no change in terminations in adjectives 
when used in connection with nouns of difierent gender, — 

"A good man," "mirim ftsd," lit., "man good." 
"A good woman," "niireng asfi,," "woman good. " 

(c) The adjective in Kuki (as in Ndga and Kachari) is 
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Again, "it is good," appears as "&s&/' good, "v&," perfect 
tense termination, ie.y **&s&t&/' lit., "gooded." 

In Ndga and Kachari the root of the adjective only is re- 
tained when used as a verbal substantive; in Kuki the adjective 
appears in the full form. 

The adjective may be used with the full verb, i.e.y without 
omitting the verbal root; but this form is not quite correct. 

"As&/' good, "fi.h6ngt&," it is, should always appear as 
"AsM," **gooded." 

(d) Adjectives, as in Ndga and Kachari, have a negative 
form. This negative is formed by affixing "m&k" to the word: 
thus "asar&ng," "will (be) good;" "As&r&ngmak" "will not 
(be) good." 

Comparison. 

The comparative of adjectives is formed by the addition of 
**61" to the positive, thus — 

A A 

Asa, good As&61, better . 

Alin, big Alin61, bigger. 

Ajin, small. Ajin61, smaller. 

The superlative degree is formed by changing the ** 61" 
into "tak;" thus — 

&S&, good &S&61, better &s4t&k, best. 

61in, big alinol, bigger filint&k, biggest, 

ftjin, small Ajindl, smaller Ajint^k, smallest. 

Exception. — One or two adjectives have an irregular super- 
lative degree; thus, "shS.mS,k, "bad," comparative ** s4h461- 
mftk," superlative "sliloitak," the "t&k"is preceded by " loi," 
and the "m&k" omitted. " ShSmak," it will be seen, is merely 
the negative form of AsA," " good," the first "a" being omitted 
and an "h" added. The comparative sign is inserted before the 
negative termination "mfik." 

(a) Numeral Adjectives. 

The following are the numerals up to ten:— 
One, enk&t (k&t). | Six, g&riik. 

Two, en-ni. Seven, sfi,ri. 

Three, entAm. Eight, garit. 

Four, mili. Nine, guok. 

Five, ring&h. Ten, sh6m. 

( 1 ) There are no single words to express numbers between 
ten and nineteen, but ten-one, ten-two, &c., appear. Twenty 
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is expressed by "ten-two," **sh6m-ni" (twice ten). Thirty, 
forty, by ten-by -three, ten by-four, &c. 

" One hundred" is "raja-Ut," "two hundred," "raja-ni," 
and so on. 

"One thousand" is "sh^ngkat;" "two thousand," "shang- 
ni," &c. 

(2) In expressing numerals having reference to money of 
to animals certain prefixes are used, thus: — 

"Twenty rupees" (d&r) "sh6mni" (rupees ten-by -two). 
"Thirty-five (rupees)" "dUrshomtftm-l^ ringah." 

"DUr" is a sign that the amount refers to money, but "d&r" 
has no meaning of itself, when not affixed to numerals. 

The "ringah," "five," it will be seen, is preceded by "1^." 
This word has no separate meaning, but is used to denote 
where the broken numbers commenced ; thus, in the sen- 
tence "d&rsh6mtAm le ringah" we have rupees ten-by-thirty- 
and-five, the place of "and'' being taken by "16." 

(-3 ) In speaking of liouses, the numeral is preceded by the 
prefix **d6ng;" thus, "forty houses" does not appear as " in 
8h6m mill," i.e., in (houses) shorn mili (forty), but as "d6ng- 
sh6m mili." 

(4) In all cases the nouns designating the numerals are 
placed first, the numbers following. 

(5) There is no prefix used in reference to human beings* 

3.—PR0N0UNS. 

Pronouns in Kuki are divided into four classes — 

(1) Personal, (2) Relative and Interrogative, (3) Demon- 
strative, (4) Adjective. 

(a) (1) Personal. 

(1) g^, I. (1) g6ni,we. 

(2) n&ng, you (2) n&ngni, you. 

(b) For the first person there are two forms in use 
besides "ge;" thus "geni" (the real plural "we") is commonly 
used with the meaning of " I;" "gemft" is also used. 

The plural "geni" is nearly alway substituted for "gehai" 
or "genihai," which are the true plurals ("we"), though the 
forms are rarely sued. 



(e) Tlie pronouns are declined in the same way as nouns. 
Their possessive.case-ending can only be used with the first and 
second persons singular; thus, "g6m&," **mine;" "nfingmft," 
"yours." We cannot say "mirafi./' meaning "his," or "gSnimft," 
meaning "ours." 

(rf) In other words, where possession is shown, the 
personal pronoun appears in the first or second person singular, 
irrespective of whether the sense be singular or plural. 

(^e) It will be seen that a great deal of liberty is allowed 
in the use of the personal pronoun in its singular and plural 
forms. 

Thus, we see the plural "geni," "we," the possessive 
"gSmS,," "mine," and "ge," all used to represent the first person 
singular. 

In the plural the termination "hai" (the plural sign) is 
used in the third person, "mi hai," but not in the second, or the 
first. 

Relative and Relative Interrogative. 

These pronouns are — 

(1) tiimoh, who? 

(2) im6h, which? 

(3) im6h, what? — "itomoh" sometimes used, meaning 

more, "what's the matter ?*' 

These are declined like substantives, there being no posses- 
sive case-ending. 

The plural of "who," "tfim&h," is formed by adding the 
regular plural sign "hai," "tAhaimoh." 

This sign "hai" is placed next to the root "tii" and before 
the "m6h." 

Demonstrative Pronouns. 

These are — 

(1^ &mfihai, this (1) Sm& or sh6hai, kiihai, that. 

(2) am^haihi, these (2) kAhaikA, those. 

(a) The plural is formed by inserting the plural sign in the 
middle of the word "&m&.hai-hi." 

(b) "KAhi" is very rarely used for "that;" kAhaikii being 
made to do duty for singular and plural. 

{c) Sometimes, but very rarely, "mi," " it, she, he" is put 
in the place of "kAhi," "that." 




t 



Adjective Pronouns. 
These are — 

1) Other Mkng-Tkmdkag. 

2) Another midang.*" 

3) Everyone enk&t-k&t. 

(4) The same mAnkat. 

5) So many idor. 

6) How many idorm6h. 

(7) Such shohai, ihai. 

4.— VERBS. 

On a former page it has been shown that adjectives are 
susceptible of verbal terminations, and in many cases, when 
used with " to be," take the place of the verb in a sentence; 
thus, '' it is a good jhiim," " loi &satli," or " mi loi ksktk:' In 
this sentence the verb "is" does not appear, the tense termina- 
tion "ta" being affixed to the adjective, "S,sfi," "good." 

Owing to the verb in Kuki being interchangeable and in 
some cases compoundable with adjectives, other verbs and 
even separate affixes, the sense and force is often greatly en- 
hanced. Numerous examples will be given in order that the 
variations of the verb in this respect may be clearly demon- 
strated. 

The root of the verb, it will be seen, remains perfectly 
regular throughout the conjugation. 

As in Kachdri, the verb is found in its simplest form in 
the Imperative, that mood not taking a separate termination 
as in Eacha Ndga. 

In common with Kachdri and Ndga, the temporal affix 
remains unchanged for all persons' in both numbers; thus, 
** r&ng," the future termination, is the same for I, thou, he, 
we, you, and they, the nominative case termination in the 
sentence demonstrating the number and person of the verb. 
There is no irregular verb in Euki in the sense of a verb 
whose tense terminations vary, but the great difficulty lies in 
assigning the proper force to verbs compounded with other 
roots and affixes. 

The following is the conjugation of the verb **h6mroRhe," 
"to be." 

* " Another," " mid&ng," is generally used in the sense of "another 
person " or ^' man." In speaking of animals and inanimate objects 
"adftng" or "r&mdftng" takes the place of "midftng;" "enkftt-kftt," "every 
one," also means ^^each one." 
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^^AMmr6sM*' to he. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

1 — Present Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

6e &h6m, I am GSni &h6m, we are. 

Nang &h6ra, thou art Nfingni &h6m, you are. 

Mi &h6m, he is Mihai &h6m, they are 

2— Past. 
Singular. Plural. 

6e &h6mt&, 1 was, &c. Geni &h6mtd^ we, &c. 

3 — Future. 
Singular. Plural. - 

G6 fl,h6mr&ng, or homr&ng, Gfeni h6mr&ng or h6mr&ng, 

I shall be, &c. we, &e. 

4— Present Perfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

Ge tina Hhomta, I have, &c. Geni tinft &h6mt&, we, &c. 

Progressive. — Tin& akhin kin hom, have been, &c. 

5 — Past Perfect. 
Singular. Plural. 

Ge &h6m joitfi (joita), I had, &c. Geni ah6m joita, we, &c. 

6 — Future Perfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

Ge fih6m j6ir&ng, I shall have, G^ni Ahom j6ir&ng, we. &c. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular. ^ Plural. 

Ah6mr6 (homro), be Ah6mr6i, be you. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

(1) G^ 4hom tS, I may or can be Geni &hom te, we, &c. 

Past. 
Singular. Plural. 

(2) Ge ah6mteta, I might, Geni ah6mtcta, we, &c. 

would be. 

Present Perfect. 
Singular. Plural. 

(3) Ge ah&mteta, I, &c. Geni ah6mteta, we, &c. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRBSBNT TeKSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

(1) G6 ^homente, if I am Geni ah6ment^, if we, &c. 

Past Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

(2) Ge fthdmente, if I was Geni &h6mentS, if we, &c. 

Not used in other tenses. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present — Ahomro she, to be, or hom roshfe. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. — Ah6mle, being. Perfect — Ahom^nt^ (or fi,h6- 

inenj6), having been. 

Remarks. -Indicative Mood, 

(a) It has been mentioned that the verb appears in its 
simplest forms in the Imperative (singular), but it will be 
seen that in the Present Tense the root is still more curtailed. 
This ^' ^hom " in the tense in question is, perhaps, more of a 
colloquial form than anything else, as the sense would be as 
correctly conveyed by *' ahomro,'' thus, "ge S,h6inr6'' I am, 

{b) The Future is given as ''&h6mrang," or "homr^ng."' It 
is here necessary to point out when the " a " should be retained 
and when omitted. 

(1) In the Indicative Present, when the form "fth&m" is 
used, the '' k '' must always appear; should '' ahomro" be used, 
the "&'' may be omitted: thus, *'g6homr6," 1 am. 

Exception, — When the interrogative ''moh" is aflSxed, the 
** ft" must be retained; thus, *'nftng ahom," or *' ahomromoh," 
"you are," and not **nang ^hom (r6) moh," 

(2) In answering a query the "4" is sometimes omitted, 
thus, "nS,ng ahomrangmoh ?" ''will you be?'' "ge.h6mr^ng" 
" I will be.'' Here " h6mrang " conveys a more complete sense, 
the sentence meaning "I (certainly) will be,'' "(without doubt) 
will be." In such cases it will be seen the verb gains consider- 
ably in force by the omission of the " a." 

(3) in other cases the " a " is dropped for the sake of 
euphony : thus, in the Infinitive ''rih6mroshe " often appears 
as *'h6mroshr," the sense conveyed being exactly the same 
in either case. 
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(c)(1) The Present Perfect is formed by placmg "tinfi,** 
before the verb; thus, " g6 tin& &h6mta/' " I have been," "tinft" 
means literally "before" or "formerly;" thus, "gfe ^I) tin& 
(before or formerly) ahomt^ (was)"="I formerly was " or " I 
have been." 

(2) The progressive form "tind, Akhin-kin h6m(&h6mt&)," 
"have been," is rarely used: "S,khin-kin" points to a progress- 
ive action. 

(d) Past Perfect. — This tense is formed in a peculiar way. 
The " &h6m," " be," is followed by "joit&," literally meaning 
" finished," " completed." The "joi," it will be seen, takes the 
past termination; thus, "ge &h6m joitH," " I finished or com- 
pleted to be," i.e., " I had been." 

(e) The Future Perfect. — This tense is formed in the same 
way as the Past Perfect: "g^ &h6m jo'ir&ng," "I shall completed 
to be," i.e.j "I shall have been." 

" Joi," it will be seen, takes the future termination, " &hdm" 
remaining unchanged. 

Imperative Mood. 

(a) In this mood a plural termination is formed by 
adding " i" to the singular, " &h6mr&i" or " h6mr6i," " be you." 
The plural form is not in common use. 

Potential Mood. 

(a) This mood is only used in the present and past tenses, 
**ah6mt6,"^&h6mt^ta." 

The sign of the mood "te" is placed between the verbal 
root and the tense termination in the past . 

Subjunctive Mood. 

(a) In this mood the tense termination "entS" does not 
vary. The "ente" also appears in the perfect participle, 
"ah&ment6," "having been, " 

Agent. 

The agent or person doing is expressed by aflSxing "pd" 
and sometimes "pa." 

Thus, "&h6mp<i," "the stayer, the one staying." 

"Ah6mr&ngpii," "the one of will stay." 
"Ah6mpAhai," plural^ "the ones who stay or staying." 
"Ah6mr^ngpAhai," plural^ "the ones who will stay, 
&c," 

"P&" may be substituted for "pii" in any of the above, 
without changing the sense. 



Force given to Verbs. 

In order to give extra force to the verb, the word "g&nfet" 
is frequently placed between the root and the tense termina- 
tion. This "gan^t" has no meaning of its own, but, when used 
with the verb, conveys a sense of completeness, and puts the 
question beyond doubt. 

Thus, " ge ah6mrang," "I will be or remain." 

" Ge ahom-gSnet-rang," "I will (without the least 

doubt, for certain, remain)." 
"N&ng ah6mrllng," "you will remain." 
*'Nang&h6mganet-r&ng," "you (must; it is settled) 

will remain." 
"N&ng &r6t-t&," "you ran away." 
"N&ng a,r6t-gan6t-tli,," "(it is beyond doubt: 

beyond question) you ran away." 
"Mi a.h&ngr&ngm6h," "will he come." 
"Mi &h6ngr&ng, or h6ngr4ng," "he will come." 
"Mi ahong-ganet-rang," " (it is certain) he will 



come." 



The participles are largely used in Kuki, as is the 
case in Kachdri and Eacha N^ga. 

They are very often combined with the agent expressed 
by "pA" or "p&" already alluded to. 

Thus — (1) "The man 1 saw yesterday," 

"ge mijfina ftmApfi," literally, "the one 
(man) yesterday seen (by) me." 
"AmApAkft" is sometimes used in the place of 

(2) " The deer when it saw the man ran away. 

"SajAk mirim &m<ienj<i arot-t^," literdly, "the 
deer, seeing, or having seen, the man, ran away." 

(3) *'The dfik-runners have arrived." 

"dakj6ngpii a,tiingtS,," literally, " the dAk ones 
have arrived." 

Passive Voice- 

The passive voice, as in Kachari and Ndga, is formed by 
prefixing the past participle of the verb to the different tenses 
of {k) "niroshe," "to be," " become." 

The conjugation of {k) "niroshe," "to become," is quite 
regular. 

*'lg6teiriA toiti" " I wu oUed, tc" 
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Negative Verbs. 

The negative force is given to the verb not by prefixing 
a word or syllable, but by affixing "raak," "nim&k," to the 
verb. 

The conjugation of the verb " h6mr6," " to be," in its 
negative form is given below: — 

(1) Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

G6 &h6m noni, I am not, be not G^ni &hm6a 6ni, 

we, &c. 
(2) Past. 

Singular^ Plural. 

Ge &h6mt& noni, I was not, &c. G^ni &h6mtll n6ni, 

we, &c. 
(3) Future. 

Ge ah6m&ng (ni) mak 1 

also \ 1 will not, &c. 

Ahomte rang nimak j 

(4) Present Perfect. 

Singular. Plural, 

G6 tin& fi.h6mm&k, 1 have not GSni tin& fth&mmak^ 

we, &c. 
(5) Past Perfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

Ge ^h6tn joimaiing, I had not, &c. Geni ah6m j6im^. 

ting, we had not, &c- 

(6) Future Perfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

G^ &h6m joinoni, 1 shall not Geni^lhom j&in6ni, 

have, &c. we, &c. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular, ^ Plural. 

Ah6m-n6r6, be not. Ahom nor&i, be not (you). 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

(1) Present Tense. 

Singular, » ' Plural, 

Ge ahomte noni, I may not, or can't Ge ahomte noni, 

we, &c. 
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(2) Past. 

Singular. Plural, 

Ge &h6mte t&neni/l might, G^ni &h6mt6 

or could not, &c. titndni, we, &c. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

(1) Present. 

Singular. Plural. 

G6 &h6m n6ente if I am not G^ni fth&m noentS, 

we, &c. 
(2) Past and other tenses not used. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present Ah6m (m&k) le (very rare), not being. 
Perfect Ah6m n6enjii, not been, having not been, &c. 

INFINITIVE. 
Present Ahom n6r6shg, , not to be. 

Remarks. 

(a) "Mak'' and "mimSf are the true negatives, though 
as seen in the verb above, a considerable variation in the nega- 
tive sign takes place, "no," "n&ni'' being substituted for "mS.k," 

{b) In the Present Tense we see ''noni'' and not ** mak" 
as the negative sign; '*ge S,h6mmfi.k" could be understood, 
though not grammatically correct. It is probable, however, 
that it would be confounded with "ge6mak," meaning " not I," 
i.e., some one else. 

{c) In the same manner in the Past Tense it would not 
do to substitute "mak" for "noni," as in the former case "gfe 
&h6mt&mak" might convey the sense "it was not 1," and not 
"I was not." 

{d) In the future two forms are in use (1) " ni mak," and 
(2) a,h&m terSng nimUk." 

The latter, though used for "I will not," conveys the 
sense of "will not (be able)," and should in reality belong to 
the Potential Mood. 

{e) In the Present Perfect "mak" appears as the negative 
sign, and "n6ni" does not appear. 

(/) The Past Perfect is formed in a peculiar way: "ge 
ahom j&itH," '-I had been," does not appear as "ge fi.h6m j6'it&- 
mak," which would be the regular negative form, but as "ge 
ahom j6imaung," "I had not been." The past termination "ta" 
is dropped and the "k" in "mak," while "ting" is added. Both 
are dropped for the sake of euphony; thus, ^'&6mj6itamakung." 
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The full form would be hard to pronounce as one word, and 
would sound anything but well . 

(g) In the Future Perfect, the future sign '' rftng" is 
dropped, and "n6ni'' aflfixed. The context in both this case 
and the former is supposed to show in what tense the verb is. 

Remarks on Imperative. 

The singular (negative) is formed by prefixing ''no'* to 
the "ro;" thus, "ah6ngr6," "&h6m (n6) rd." The plural in the 
same manner is formed by prefixing **n6" to "r6i;" thus, 
"ah6mr6i" be (you), "&h6m (n6) r6i '' be not ("you.'') 

Potential Mood. 

(a) The tenses of this mood, in the negative verb, are 
formed by affixing "noni." 

Subjunctive Mood. 

(a) In this mood the negative sign is afiixed to the root of 
the verb, and between it and its tense termination. '* n6ni" 
appears as **n6." 

Participles. 

(a) The form '* &h6mmakle" is rare, &h&mn6gnj<i being 
in common use for both Present and i^erfect. 

Infinitive Mood. 

As in the ImperativCj the "r6" is preceded by "n6," the 
sign of the Infinitive '*sh^y" following. 

There is so great a license allowed in the use of the 
negative signs that it is difficult in all cases to lay 
down hard-and-fast rules, but the above examples will have 
shown the sign as generally used. 

Causative Verbs. 

(a) These are formed by the root of the verb (the princi' 
pal verb) followed by "pegr&" (p6r6) "to give" in its various 
tenses; thus, "en-pero," "show," "en-perosh6," "to show," "to 
give to see," "en-per&ng," or "per&ng," "will show, will give 
to see." 

(6) Relation of came and effect. — The relation of cause 
and efiect is expressed by the word "k&njA," thus, — 

" Misa kxhkt kanjA ah&mm&k." 

" On account of the sun's heat did not come," 

" M arhat k^njii shftm^k." 

" On account of the heavy rain is bad," 

" An& %m $.h0mn6i4." 

'* By reason of^ or on account o^ sickness cannot come. *^ 
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Compound Verbs. 

(a) As already mentioned , verbs are compoundable 
with other verbs, and even separate affixes, the sense and force 
being greatly enhanced. 

The following examples will illustrate the various changes 
undergone by the verb in these cases: — 

(b) The sense of repetition is conveyed, not by affixing 
another word, but by inserting ''n&g" between the root of the 
v^rb and the tense termination, in all moods, except the 
Imperative and Infinitive, In these latter ''n6gr6," the full 
form, sometimes appears : — 

(1) " G6 &h6ng (n6g) r^ng," '' I will return," lit, " I 

will (again) come/' 

(2) " N&ng khZng (n6g) tA," *'you have returned" or 

"you returned,'7^V., '*you have (again) come." 

(3) " Geni to (n6g) r^ng,'' "we will re-do," lit, "we 

will again do." 

(4) " Nangt6 (n6g) ta," "you have re-done," lit, "you 

have done again" or "again done." 

In the Imperative and Infinitive Moods — 

(1) Ah6ng-n6gro, or &h6ngr6-n6gr6, "come again." 

As a rule, the first "ro" is dropped, and it would be 
perhaps as well not to consider the Imperative and Infinitive 
as exceptions; but to look upon them as following the other 
moods, and inserting "n6g" between the root and tense termi- 
nation: thus, in the Infinitive " &h6ngn6gr6she," "to again 
come," "to come again," and not " &h6ngro-n6gr6she," " to 
come again." 

(c) A sense of haste is conveyed by the insertion of ' 
"r&t" between the verbal root and tense termination, thus-- 

1) " Mi ah6ngt6" '* he is come: has come." 

2) " Mi ahong (r&t) " he is quickly come: come 
td>." quick; or come in haste." 

(3) " N&ng fih6ng " come you quick : in haste, at 
(rSt) r6." once come." 

(4) " G^ni d.h6ng (r&t) " we have come at once." 

ta." 

(5) " N&ng &h6ng (r^t) " you come not quickly," or 
n6r6," ^ "do not come quick." 

(6) " G6 &h6Dg (rktV " I have not come in haste, or 
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(d) By using the negative signs "m&k" and "n6" or 
."n6r6," the sense of **not quick," i.e^ "slowly," is conveyed, but 
the more correct way of stating this is by replacing " rftt" by 
**jam," thus— 

(1) " G^ ah6ng (jfim) tft" " I have come slowly," 

i.e., "not fast," 

(2) " Nfing ahdng (j&m) rftng "will you come 

m6h?" slowly?" i.e.y not 

fast, "m6h"=8ign 
of interrogative ." 

(3) " Geni &h6ng-jfi,rarfi.ng " "we have come slowly/ 

(e) A very great emphasis is given to the verb by the 
use 01 the word " v&ki " inserted between the root and termi- 
nation, thus — 

(1) "Ihong (vUki) r6 " "come (right) here," "come 

close here," " exactly 
here," &c. 

(2) " Gfe fih6ng (vfiki) r^nd " " I will come exactly there 

or here." 

(3) " N&ng k\^6n^ (v^ki) ta" "you have come right here 

or there," or "exactly here 
or there." 

(/) The sense of '* very," " very much," " exceedingly," 
&c.y is given to the verb by " b&k," thus, — 

(1) "AnatA" "is ill" ("ana," ill, "t&," verbal termination 

with root suppressed). 
" 6na (bak) ta," "is very or exceedingly ill" 

(2) " Al-iahta," " is far." 

"Al-iah (bak) ta," "is very far." 

(3) " Anai ta," " is near." 

" Anai (bak) ta," "is very near," "quite close." 

In the above examples "ill," "far," and "near" are com- 
pounded with the verb, and then again compounded with the 
TTord " bak." 

(g) In certain cases "n^-ok" is used to express the super- 
lative "very" or "exceedingly," "very much," &c., thus — 

(1) "Ge ne6kta" "is very sweet (to eat)," "exceedingly 

sweet." 

(2) "Mig^neokta" "it (the fruit or Vegetable) is very 

sweet|'' " exceedingly sweet*' 
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(h) The sense of completion is given to the verb by 
inserting " vftr" : — 

(1) "Kam &j6i (v^) t&m6h;' "is the work entirely 

(quite) finished." 

(2) "Mirim &h6ng (vHr) t&m6h," "have the men (all) 



come." 

A 



(3) '^Ah&ng (v&r tfi,") " (all) have come," "everyone 
have come," i.e., none remain to come. 

(i) The sense of " must" is given to the verb in the 
following way: — 

(1) " Ge ah6ng r^ng," " I will come." 

"Ge hongra,ng-ggni," "I will come certainly,""! 
must come," "it is settled I will come," &c. 

6.— ADVERBS. 

The Adverbs are of the following kinds — 

(1) Manner. 

(2) Time. 

(3) Place. 

(a) Adverbs of Manner. 
These are — 

How itinmoh. 

Quickly enr^ngro. 

Ably: well 4s& (k^ktA). 

Thus (in this way) nedug htn. 

In that way h&m&hd. (n&m&h&ngshdn). 

Many &t&m. 

Few &tomt6. 

Slowly toi ajAra. 

Alone enk&tvai. 

Badly Bh&md.k jSah. 

Adverbs in Euki do not, as a rule, take tense terminations 
directly attached to their own root, the verbal root being 
omitted, in the way they do in Kachcha Ndga, thus, it is not 
correct to say " heanghin/a " for " h^anghin &homta," "it is in 
this way," " like this/' 

(6) Adverbs of Tihe« 

To-day ftvAn. 

To-morrow n&ngtAk . 

Yeterday mij&n. 

The day after nfiingtAkpen. 

e 
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Now 

Always 

Sometimes 

Before 

Afterwards 

Soon 

Late 



kttn. 

^nitinHnitin. 

aitigd,moh: aitig&m6h.* 

tmL 

hini^ng^ IkgELnk. 

enr&ngro. 

ash6ta. 

itigmoh. 
jingah. 



When 

In the morning 

(c) Advkrbs of Place. 

Here hitingfi.h. 

There shoshon, also shoting. 

Where kotiiigmoh. 

Within ashAng (kh). 

Behind enoAng (&h); en^g&h. 

Above &s&ga. 

Below ^tang&h. 

Elsewhere kdkngk. 

Far aih&h. 

Near an-n^i. 

Some of these adverbs take verbal terminations directly 
affixed to the root; thus, "an-nai," **near;" **an-nait4," **is near/' 



Among 
Around 



6.— PREPOSITIONS. 

The words corresponding to the English prepositions 
follow the noun as they do in Kachari and in NAga, and never 
precede it. They are : — 

kri\kh ksHng. 

"ervailta," sometimes pro- 
nounced "ervelta." 

ennftng. 

aiai4h. 

knUik. 

j&npM. 

abAitfe (having or being 
nothing). 

it6, as "for what,'* im&to or 

1-ltO . 

ah. 



Behind 

Between 

Below 

With 

Without 

For 

From 
To 



• Lit., "at times, at times." 
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In rim.* 

Up to gen shAok.f 

Like (like this) idorhi. 

On account of, or fthi&h. 

for this reason. 

After en-n<ing. 

"Against" as in Ndga, is denoted generally by the locative 
case as "ting (&h) ^rn^M, he leans (against the tree)." • 

7.— CONJUNCTIONS. 

The Conjunction is very rare, the participle taking its 
place; thus, "I went and returned," "g^ni fet^ah" or (ge g^fe^h ) J 
*'g&h6ngn6gt4," literally "I having gone returned." Because 
(for that ) nehftnghi, 

"Until," or "so long as," is expressed in the following 
manner: — " Kam natomashing," " work until you do." Here 
the " n& " preceding the "t6" is put in apparently merely for 
the sake of euphony; "m^" is the negative "tom&," "not doing," 
thus literally the sentence should be translated " work while 
you not doing," equal to "work until you do." 

The disjunctives "neither" and "nor" are not expressed: 
"n&ng {k) h6ngm4k," "geni hdngm^k," "you came not," **I came 
not." 

8.— INTERJECTIONS. 

The more common of these are — 

Hush! J6ng-n6r6! ZiV., " don't speak." 
Alas! hai! 
Bravo! ^sHjik! 
Hallo! 61! 

PART III.-SYNTAX. 

It is very difficult in a language so little known as Kuki 
to lay down a complete Syntax; and, though a few rules are 
given below as a guide, the student will in most cases be able 
to form a more correct idea of the formation of the language and 
the variations the parts of speech undergo when brought into 
syntactical relation with one another, from the illustrative 
sentences attached. 

* "Bil&" means "inside" in certain cases; also in **the middle," 
"amidst," "among." 

t " G6n shAok," meaning literally "until reached," "until got to." 
i This "gSgafMh" 16 idiomatic. 
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General Rules. 

( a) The verb does not agree in person and number with 
its subj.ect; but remains unchanged, the plural or singular sig- 
nificance being conveyed by the subject, 

(b) The adjective follows a noun. 

(c) When two verbs come together, the former must be 
in the infinitive Mood. 

(d) As a general rule ideas in Kuki are conveyed in as 
few words as possible, but an ellipsis is not allowable when 
the employment of it would occasion obscurity or weaken the 
force of the sentence. 

{e) The interrogative is shown, not by an inflection of 
the voice, but by affixing a word to the sentence. This word 
**m6h," has no separate meaning of its own. This **m6h," as 
a sign of interrogation, should never be omitted, as the sense 
of a sentence might be completely changed. 

"As&," for example, in spite of any inflection, would almost 
always be taken by a Kuki to mean ''it is good," and that the 
fact of its being was beyond question : '*dsfi,m6h" would show 
the interrogation. 

Sentences illustrating the use of the Noun or Substantive. 

1.— NOUNS, 
(a) Gender. 

(The men and women) have (mirimhai, nAvenghai) &h6ng- 

come. t&. 

{The girls and boys) are play- (dongma tehai), rAt&rtfehai 

ing. erdail^. 

(The buffalo) is savage. (sheloi) &hait^. 

There are (bulls and cows). (^jal, s6rh4t &niip&ng) 4h6m- 

tk 
(Men and women) are working, (mirimhai, nAvenghai) k&m- 

fttolS. 
(The old man) has come. {tkrpk) &h6ngtft. 

(^Ihe old woman) has come. (t&rnA) ^hfingtS,. 

The married (men and women) (mirimhai, niivenghai) daum& 
do not dance. fimanpfi,,* riit&r&mS,nf l&m- 

mfi-k. 



* Daum^ ^m^np^, lit, getter of a wife, 
t Kiit&r&m^n, liLj getter of husband. 
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(The children) are 

bathing 
(A man) has come 
(The men) hav ecome 
Where is the (mithan)? 
The (mithans) are inthejun 

(The villager) is coming 

The villagers (have come) 

Where is (the woman) ? 
Where are (the women) ? 

I hear (a tiger) 
I heard (the tigers) 
Is (the dog) barking? 
(The dogs) are barking 



NUMBEB. 

(naitehai) ershil. • 

(mirim) fi,h6ng-t&. 
(mirimhai) &hongt&. 
(shil) k&tingm6h?t 
(shilhai) r^m^h fi,h6m4 

[kAhai (kAmirim)] &h6ng- 

[kAhai (kAmirimhai)] 

a,h6ngt&. 
(nAveng) k6tingm6h (fiJidm)? 
( nA venghai) k6tingm6h 

(ahfim)? 
g6 (kftrngfei) g&nrit.§ 
gfe (k&mgeihai) g&nritt&. 
(M) enram6h. 
[Mhai] enr&m [enrfi,mlfe]. 



(c) Case. 



Where does he live (in the vil- 
lage)? 
Is becoming (from his house)? 
Cut (with a knife) 
(Give me) a plantain 
The deer came (from the jun- 
gle) 
I gave (them) money 

The men (of that village are) 
strong 



mi (kftah) (k6tingm6h 

ah6m) k6inm6hllh6m?|| 
(inkt&f ahong (li) m6h? 
(g&t&lriaia)jgmr6. 
(gekh) m6t pero (p^r6). 
(r&m&t4) s&jiikhai &h6ngt&. 

g^ I (mihai£lh) shdm kp^tk 

\ (4pegt4) fi.m&haiah. 
Bh6haikMt& mirimhai ern&k 
4h6m, 



* ^^Brdhil/' the verb in this sentence, commonly appears in the past 
tense. 

t In this sentence the verb is anderstood and expressed, liLy ' Vhere 
mithan.' 

{ "Ah6m,"— we.* 

^ "Ganrit" is peculiarly idiomatic, "anrit" is " to hear," generally, 
with the ^^^dn" it signifies that the person speaking hears. This '^g&n" 
apfiears before a great number of verbs, and invariably conveys the 
same sense. 

II '*K6inm6h," lit., in what house ? 
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Take wood (from the fire) 
I will shoot (a pigeon) 

Bring (the in) some water 

I come (from the plains) 

(His child) is dead 

The man's head was broken 

There are no fish (in the river) 

It is Hiis) cow 

It is (ray) duty 

The owner (of the house) has 
not come 

Give (me) a little 

Strike (a match) 

Boil (the water) 

Give him (a gun) 

Buy a spear (from the shop- 
keeper). 

There is nothing (in the house) 



(m^t&) ting l&r6. 
gg (pgrbili) k&pr&ng. 

gg (phaiM) d.hdngt&. 
mirnH kmk n&itS fttitH. 

mirim) l&f &lu &koit&. 

d(iik6ng&h) g&nk 6m&k % 

kxnk) sSrh&t &h6m. 

g^mk) kd,m kh6m, 

s&kor) § &j6ngpd &hdng- 

mkk, 
kjiu (gfefth) p6r6 (p6r6). 
meji) ent6r6. 

dfti) mgah k\tmr6. \\ 
kmkkk (silai) pSr6. 

(g^l£L-aj6ngpMt& ktA 6f^ 
erjar6). 
(inkh) nSndm 6m&k 



[ 



ADJECTIVES. 



A (good) jhiim 
A (deep) river 
A (bad) man 
A (high) hill 
Is he (strong) 

The liquor (is good) 
Bring a (long) cane 



loi (&sa). 

dMkftng (ftntftktU). 

mirim (sb^m&k) 

l&mtAng (ftsh^). 

kmkkh (ernfik) ah6mtlLm6h ^ 

or kink (krhkttA). 
jA (&s&ta). 
feting (Ashe) ** h6ngj6if6. 



Adjectives (Comparison of). 



Men are (taller) than women 
Boys Are (stronger) than girls 



mirimhai, nAvenghSi (&shfe61). 
naip&nghai, d6ngm&tfehai (&r- 
h4t61). 



it » 



* Also '^mihaisho/' '^ &ra&haish6. 
t The sign of the possessive is omitted for the sake of euphony, 
t The verb is here understood. 
§ See t. 

II Lit., make warm. 
IT Lit.f has he strength ? 

** The verbal term termination is added to the adjective "AsA 
''good." 



• 
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He is (the bigger) of the two 
This house (is larger than that) 
The elephant is (stronger) than 

the rhinoceros. 
This is (sweeter) than that 
These hills are (higher) than 

those 
This is the (last) of all 
Give me (the largest) 
Which is (the biggest) ? 
This is the (largest) house 



ennia,h kmk (&lin61). 
dni&hai in, sh6hai in (41in6I). 
shaipM gendft (arh&t6l) 

ftniS,hai, sh6hai (&tM61), 
ftrnfthaihi l&mtftng, * kiihaiku 

l&mtAng (&sh661). 
&inS,hai (&lint&k). 
ge&h (aiint&k) per6, 
im6h (ftlint^k).? 
kmk in (&lint^k). 



Adjectives, Numeral. 



Bring (forty coolies) 
Only (three men) have come 
I shot (two deer) 
Buy (six fowls) 



(mirim shdmrnili) h6ngj6ir6. 
(mirim entfim) vai Ilh6ngt8i. 
gfe (sfijAkenni) a,k&pt&. 
(&r garAk) erjaro. 



PRONOUNS.— Personal. 



(I) shall gO' 

(We) are coming 

(He) is alone 

Where are (you) going 

Where are (they) 

Will (you) come 

Have you seen (my) dog 

Give (me) the gun 

Show me (his) house 

(We) can see 



(gg) ferftng. 
(gfeni) &h6ng (&h6ngl6). 
[am& (mi)] enk&t vai, fthdm. 
(n^ng) k6tingm6h nifSf? 
(ftmllhai) k6tingm6h &h6m?J 
(n^ng) ah6ngr&ng m6h? 
(gein&) Ai &mftt£Lm6h? 
shelai [gefth, (g^ni)] pfer6. 
(&ma§) in ermiir6. 
(g^ni) enr6td. 



* The noun very often remains in the singular with a plural 
flignifi canoe. 

t " F^lfe " would be the regular form of the verb: the '•'16" is drop- 
ped, as is often the case when the present participle is used. The 
*^ ni " is purely idiomatic, and is used apparently for the sake of 
euphony. 

{ The si^n of the interrogative might be attached to the verb, and 
the " m6h " being dropped from the ^* koting, " thus, " k6tingah6mm6h " 
would be quite correct, 

§ The sign of the possessive is rarely used with ** he, she, it. " 
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Other Pronouns. 

[The men (who) ran away] (&r&tpAhai*) Ah6ngtA. 

have come. 



Where is the man (whom) 

you saw? 
The cooli 8 (who) came, 

returned 
( Who) has come ? 
(Whose) cow? 

(From whom) did he buy rice? 



[ 



What) is in the house? 

What) is the matter? 
( These ) trees are big 
(Each one) will get four annas 
(How many) men are there? 
(Many) men have gone 
There is (nobody) in the village 
(How many) have gone? 
(How many) tigers did you see? 

VERBS. 

Active. 



nangkd miiloip& k6ttng m6h 

&h6m ?t 
mirim (kMi) &h6mhai fe- 

n6gt.&J 
(tAm6h) ft.h6ngta? 
(tft!n6h) serhat, or tA sferh&t- 

m6h?. 
kmk (tilkAngm&h§) bAfai 

kmkntk? 
in&h (im6h) &b6m? 
(it6m6h) Hh&m or (it6m6ni) ? 
(ftm&haihi) tinghai &lin. 
(||enk£lt, kd.ti) siki m&nrd.ng. 
mirim (id6r m&h) &h6m? 
mirim (at&m) &h6ngt&. 
kftah (tAte &h6iTira&hai).^ 
(id6rm6h) mik? 
k&mgei (id6rm6h) kmtitk?^ 



The men (have cut^ the paddy 
Men tod women (live) in the 
village 

He (goes) to-morrow 
Are you (eating)? 
Do you (sleep) in thehouse ? 
Do you (live) in the hills ? 



mirimhai bfth6m (ktk). 
mirimhai, nAvenghai kt&h 

[khbm^n (&h6mte=living, 

or fi,h6m=live], 
kmk nSgtAk (^rS,ng).t 
n^ng bA (an^gm6h) ? 
ink\i nkng (ne) (jMgnm6h)? 
Ikmtiingkh (or liks6k) J 
&h6rnm6h, or ah6mSn m6h. 



99 



* " Ardtpfthai" means literally the " runners away, " 
t " The man seen by vou," lit, 
t " The coming men have returned, lit. 
§ " Tiikftngmdh" takes the place of " ttimoh, kiA, " " from whom? 

it is idiomatic. 

II Lit. " one: one, "= "each one." 

If " Tfttfi &h6mm^hai " is very idiomatic, it signifies " there is not 
one who remains/' 

* The *' you " is here understood, 
t Lit., " will go. " 

t " HftsOk" means *^ in the bills " in contradistinction to '^ in the 
plains." 
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g6 (tink digta). 
km&hsi (lh6i djiinmdh) ? 
kmk phai4h (d.^t&), mi&hu. 



d.rgDg&h 
(khdngtk). 
nkng 16t (jiinrSiigm6h) ?• 



kMh 



I (had gone) awav 

Are they (cutting) grass ? 

He (went) to the plains yester- 
day 

They have all (come) to the amahai 
village 

Will you (cut) the jMms ? 

I (Will bring) the men in the ge k616id.h mtrimhai (h6ng- 
evening. j6irang). 

Next month I (will send) them ge t&kMh d.mfthai (thir 

rang). 

When are you (to give) the 
men? 

They (will) all come 



(Go) to the village now 

I (will go^ there at once 

(If) you (go) you will be paid 



nang gtigm6h mirimhai (pft- 
r&ng) or (pSrdshfe) ? 

amahai ^r^ng&h (dhdng- 
rSng). 

kttoi ktkh (f§r6). 

ge ktihi 8h6sh6n (^rkug). 

n&ng Mientfe shiim (mftn- 



rang)t. 
(Had) I (gone) it would have g^ tinft (diginte kt^fd) ftsft- 



tftj. 

nftng k^m (t6tetd.). 
kmk skjtk Q6ngr6sh& ^. 
(getiingfth) ggh6mrang§. 



kmkhai pi^ng^h (&shi!lmlS). 
kmk sh^ailg (kkkptJk). 
(djailenjd) sk]kx kmkntk\\. 



been well. 
You (could) work. 
He goes (to search) for deer 
(Having arrived) I shall stop 

Passive Voice. 
Deer (are found) in the jungles s&jiikhai rftm&h (&hdml^). 
They (are caught) in traps 
It (had been) shot with a gun 
(Having been caught) I was 

punished 
On account of the child I (was nait^ dni^h gjd (mH) (nfttir- 

not sent) m&k).^ 

♦" JAnrfishfi " takes the place of " jfemrSshe, '* "to cut" when 
referring iojhdtn and jangle-cutting generally. 

t "Shtlm m&nrftng, Zif., "will get money." 

X "AfHai" is used for "had I gone; if I had gone:" " ftsfttft," "it 
was good," lit, and not " it would have been well." 

% This sentence is peculiarly idiomatic ; "g6," "I," is attached to the 
verb "tftngroshfe," "to arrive," and the word for «to," in," i.e., "fth," ii 
aflixed to the root of the verb; we thus have a compound of pronoon, 
verb, and loc: sign "fth;" the only translation this compound is snscep- 
tible of is "I arrive to," or "arriving to." 

II LU.^ received punishment. 

IT "Atir" is the root of the verb; the "n" is added for euphony's 
sake. 

S 
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Nbgativb Verbs. 

He (comes not) from the &m& kMtd. (fihdngm&k). 

village 

I (will not go) gfe (flfen6ni).* , 

Are you (not going) out ? nd.ng k61aidh [(H) fl^m&kmdh] ? 

They (will not arrive) ^rolihai (&tihigmdk). 

I (could not get) the coolies mirim (4mann6ni). 

It (will not) rain. rt (atomftk or rA atononi). 

Is it (not raining) ? rA (at6makm6h) ? 

I (cannot go) this m^^rning gS &vim jingdh (df&n6ni). 

Can you (not gii) now? ^tiin, n&ng (&fi&n6nm6h) ?f 

I (had not) a gun to shoot g^h shMai (fth6mmd.ktft). 

with 

(Had) they (not) guns ? shelai (&maktfiin6h) ?J 

Why did they (not come) ? itomoh (^hdngmAk)? 

Very often tense terminations are omitted when a verb is 
used in its negative form ; the sense in which the verb is 
intended to be used being gathered from the context. 

Other Verbs. 

He has (done nothing what- ^m^ (k&mite t6m&k). 

soever) 

It is of the (very best) Mtak (asa61t&k). 

He (is very ill) (anftbak). ^ 

Tou are exceedingly bad n&ng sh&loitHk. 

It is exceedingly good ^s^tSk : 4si61tldL. 

There is nothmg to fear etejimlik. 

It (is very large) ama (^linbdk).§ 

^^hi^]^'' exceedingly tall|^^.^j^g ^^^^j^^^^^ 

It (is quite dose) (anaiteng). 

It (is very far) (allahbak). 

(Will you) (come back again) ? n^ng [(k) hdngndgr&ngmfih^^ 

I shall go again g^ afen&gr^g. 

^^thrlai*^J)?^^°''^ ^^^ *°|amMiai(kMhafiSn6gt&m6h)? 

You run back again nang ^r6tn6gr6. 

Shoot again : fire again ^k&pn6gr6. 



* The negative is shown here by "1 cannot go/' instead of 
"will not;' 

t " Afenonimoh " sometimes appears in a curtailed form, the 
final "i'' being omitted, "^fenonmoh." 

I " Were there no guns ? " " ihey " understood. 

§ The verb is all there is understood. 
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Will you fire again ? nfi,ng &kfi,pn6grangin6h ? 

They must go 4m&hai (&) fj^rlLnganni. 

ADVERBS. 

You must come quickly n&ng S,h6ngenr&ngr6*anni. 

How shall I go ? g6 itinm6h fer&ng ? 

How will they come ? &mS,hai itinraoh &h&ngr&Dg ? 

There are only a few fijintS, Sjinte 4h6m. 

You walk slowly nfi,ngm& nafS&j&m.f 

Do the work in this way eh&nghing k&m t6r6. 

We will go to-day gSni kvta afSr&ng. 

He goes to-morrow kmk n&gtiik (&) ^r&ng. 

We will go in the morning geni jingS,h k^rkag. 

It is below the hill ikmt^ng t&ng&h. 

The village is above the river kt dMk6ng &s&kfih. 

PREPOSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS, INTERJECTIONS. 

I have»come from the village g^ kMtd. &h6ngt&. 

Go to the village kMh f&r6. 

I went up to the deer gS sHjiik&h &f^t^ 

It is like a tiger kftmgSi d6r. 

Because you did not come, Hh6ngm4k je4h (ktojii) BljAr 

you are punished ) ^mant& (nam&nta). 
He, therefore, left the village kink d.ngklin kMmSkt&. 

Alas! he is dead he! (hai) &tita. 

Hallo! come here 6i! hdngr6. 

Hush! he will hear J6ng-n6r6 enritr&ng. 

Well done! Bravo! kskl fisajik! 

General conversation with a villager. 

Where is your village ? n&ngkii kdtingmdh ? 

How many houses Iffe there ? in iddrmoh &h6m? 
There are forty 8h6m mill d.h6m. 

* " enr&ng " is equivalent to "rftt," quickly; quick. 

t The '' n& " is inserted for the sake of euphony, the sentenoe readi 
" your walk is slow." ri^ 

t " k&nja " show cause, thus, ^' rH ki6 k&njii," '' because it rained 
or on account of rain," ^'kdnjii " may also be said to take the plaod of 
'^and 80,'* i.e.j it rained *' and so" I did not come (came not). 
'^ K&njii " does not always appear, however, as in the sentonoei whicn 
perhaps might be translated freely as ^' in the rain^ I came not.*' 

b8 
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Of these how many pay revenue ? id6rm6h kftjftn& ftpdk ? 
Thirty-five shdm-tiim ring&h. 

What (how much) do you pay h ^^ ^^ j^^^^^ ^^^ 

per house? j ' '^ 

Two rupees each house ink&t d&mt. 

Is the land about you good ? emSne ftsftmdh ? 
Not very good : not very bad sb&b&k6minftk: ftsftdd. 
Last year we got plenty (much) mihikiim &t&m ftmftnt&. 
Are there many tigers ? k&mgSi ktkai fth6mm6h ? 

Tea ! we fear them greatly &h6m gSni gejibftk. > 

Do they carry off (seize) men? mirim kd.mgli Aftkm6h? 

Have you no guns in the |kMh shUaifthdmrndh?* 

Village ? S 

We have, but we cannot shoot )&h6m, kftnjii &k&pn6n]. 

theti^er. He is very cunning.) Eding^t &fingbftktft. 
Your village must supply five )n&ngm& k& bi^ maund 

maunds of rice ) ring&h pdrangenni. 

Where shall we take the rice ? bi!k£u K6ttngm6h &tfikr&i]|g? 
Take it to Gonjong Gonjong&h t&kr6. 

Give t^ coolies to-morrow Lfigtftk jingflh mirim p6r6. 

How many coolies are required ? mirim iddrmoh n&ngr&ng ? 
There is a puja in the village. kMh ds^rtft. 

How long wiU it last ? ^^^ ^J^^^ ^ '^^^^ ^^- 

Five days shiin ring&h. 

What is your case ndngmft j6ng tm6h. 

My rice nas been stolen gSm& bMu anrftktft. 

When ? itigahm6h. 

Te^ay evening I caught thej^jj^^ ^^ ^.^^^ 

^Zu^yT"' "' *''" "' W^ nftngmft j6ng shllrtog. 

Bring all your people ^.rengah h6ng]5ir6. 

Are the^Azfrn^ burned ? l&i &haitftm6h? 

No! there is still a month left ahalm&k, tdk&t bftki fth6m. 

Is your cotton good ? pat sis&mdh ? 

Yes, very good as^bftk. 

What is the price a maund ? maund k&t id6r mdh ? 

Four rupees dar mili. 



• IM.f " are there any guns in the village ? " 
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Is there aoy shikar here ? 

Deer, tiger, and pig 

Come out with me to-morrow 

to shoot deer 
Are there any fish in this 

river 
Now there are a few 
In the rains there are many 
Can you get them ? 
Will it rain to-day ? 
No ! not this month 
Send for your headman 
There are two headmen 
Send for both 
Sir, one is ill 
Bring up the other 
He is in the jhim^ but will 

return in the evening 
Tell me when he comes 
Have you a wife ? 
Yes : I married last year 
Where are your childfren ? 
They are in the house 
Do they work ? 
Yes : a little (do a little) 
Do you eat opium ? 
No : it is not our custom 
Are they Eacharis or Ndgas ? 
They are Eukis 
From what village ? 
I do not know 
Come again in the evening 
Bring the headman with you 
Is there any sickness in the 

village ? 
Three men have died this 

year. 



} 



hiting^h shU a,h6mm6h ? 
sSjiik, kamggi, v6k &h6m. 
n^tiik g^j^pui h6ngro: 
Sljftk* kapra.ng. 

{dftiS^^ 
atftn gijinS. &h&m. 
i^kh k\km 4h6m. 
kmka\k\ d.m&ntSm6h?f 
&vAn riit& ra.ngm6h? 
kmk taAh rt &t6md>k. 
g&lim goir& (call), 
g&lim enni &h6m. 
enni g&ir&. 
enkllt &nd.t&. 

fid&ng (mid&ng) h6ng j6ir6. 
16i&h &h6m, k616mh &h6ag 

n6grilng. 
lLh6nglg j6Dgr6. 
daumsL amant^moh? 
minlkdm daum& dl&gt&. 
naite hai k6ting m6h ? 
in^h &h&m ? 
k&m a to (atomoh) ? 
&jin, ajin kkm &t6. 
g&ni ^fakmoh ? 

£lM {or af&) m&k : bdl&m nim&k. 
g&jfi,rim6h mirong m6h? 
Rangkholhai Ith6m. 
t<im6h kft or t<ik<im6h ?% 
ge tehai. 

k61oiah 4hongn&gr&. 
g&lim jan pfiiah h6ng j6ir6. 
kMh kuk £h6m moh ? 

kiimin§ mirim entiim 4tit&. 



* *' sftjiik" refers to big deer, sambar. '^ S&ki'' is a barking deer. 

t ^'Yoa" 18 understood. 

t Either ''t<iin6hkii " or ''t&k(iin6h" is correct, but the latter is 
perhaps the more common. 

§ ^^ This year/' *' last year, " are expressed by different words, 
'TtAmhi,'* "minikftm." 
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One died from cholera 
Were they young men ? 

Yes: they were unmarried. 
Did they die in the plains or 

in the hills ? 
They died in the village 
When do you leave ? 
Early to-morrow and return 

the next day. 
I have brought some plantains 
I can show some shikar 
There are deer and bear 
We will go to the place later 
What work is your village 

doing this year ? 
We are working on the road 
On which road ? 
On the old road 
You must work for two 

months 
What is your mauzaddr's 

name ? 
Have you seen the Sahibs ? 
Cut the grass and posts now 
Bring some fowls and eggs 
There are none in my house 
Men are wanted for soldiers 
How many gods are there ? 
Three or four and many evil 

spirits. 
On sickness do you sacrifice 

to the good or the bad 

spirits ? 
In sickness to the bad 



&fenog&h 



cnkat faibft M* atit^. 
^m&hai riit&rte ^j^ngrang 

m&h?t 
daumiL Hl&m&k*! 
phaillh Utit&mdh hd.s6kah 

ktitk? 
kMh ktitk. 
itigmoh fSrftng? 
n&gtfik jtng&h 

£th6ngn6grdng. 
ge m6t khbng j6M. 
g^ sh& ermfti^ng. 
sdjiik sh&b6m d.h6m. 
Idg&n g^ni sh6sh6n fer^ng. 
kftmin n&ngm& kii im&h k^m 

ent6? 
l&mpM (&h) kam &t6 (gat6). 
k61&mm&h?§ 
l^pui mirMh. 
tani k^m t6-r&ng gani.|| 

m6zari erming im^ni? 

sitbhai km^ik m6h ? 

naidi ch6pui kttin ktr6. 

kr krdHi h&ngj6ir6. 

gfema inah 6-mak. 

sepat kam t6r6shS mirim aj6ng. 

patinhai id6rmoh ah6m ? 

entiim mill ahom, patin 

sbamak atam. 
anaig(ana ah6mi^) asa patin 

at& shamak patin at6m6h ? 

aua ah6mlg^ shamak patin at6. 



* "faibft" means, K^, "wind." Cholera is believed by the Eakis to be 
caused by a bad wind. 

t The verb understood. 

t Lit., ^ihey had not wives." 

§ Idiomatic, the root of "kotin^ni6h," "where," is prefixed to the 
root of "lamkiii," "road," thus "k&iam"="where road," " what road," 
or "which road." 

II Lit., "it is necessary you will work." 

t Lit., "being ill." 
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We oflfer to the good gods on 
planting our paddy 

When a man dies, what is done 
with the body ? 

It is always burned 

Where do you burn it ? 

Near the villages 

Why not in the village ? 

It is not customary 

Ho^V" many wives can a man 
have ? 

One only 

Can he leave his wife? 

No : he cannot leave her 

Who inherits the property? 

The sons only will get 

Do the daughters receive no- 
thing ? 

They only get the ornaments 
of the mother 

The eldest son, if there are 
several, gets the property 

The younger sons get a little 

What property have Rangkols ? 

They have mithan, pigs, goats, 

and fowls. 
How many mithan does a 

man keep? 
Five or six, sometimes ten or 

more. 
Are they killed for pujas ? 
A few are killed 

What animals are used for 
pujas ? 



faji* aiingle asa patin ato.f 

mirim &ti arAokah itinmoh 

entoato? 
anitin ahal (ganhal.) 
k6tingm6h ah&l ? 
k6k61&.J 

it6m6h kMh ahalmak? 
(a) b^am nimS.k (am4k). 
mirim enkS.t dauma idormoh 

S,m4wai ? 
enkS.t vai. 

kmk daumsi. m&tenm6h ? 
maten noni (noning).§ 
tAm6h nenftm ^.m^Lnr 
anaiing vai m^nrang. 

at^m ah6mlg iilin61pa|1 nSniiw 

am^n. 
naipangtak ajin aman. 
Rangkh61 haiah imoh nSniiw 

ah&m? 
shil sheloi, v&k, gel, ar ah6m. 

mirim enkat shil id6rm6h 

anne ? 
ringah, gariik itig itig sh6m- 

kat ahom. 
patin at6ah^ antat moh ? 
enkat, enni (one, two=a few) 

antat. 

patin at6ah im6h antat ? 



•"f&ji"i8the name for seed-paddj; ^^biihdm" is ordinary paddy- 
t *'padn m;' m., "we do to god," " kill to god," Ac. 
t Idiomatic, "near the village." 
§ ''n6ni'' is sometimes pronounced "noniDg." 
I) "Alindl^' is the comparative: this is the commoner form, but it is 
correct to say "Alintftk," "eldest" 

1[ The " n '* is inserted after the " & " for the sake of euphony. 
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PigBy goatSy and fowls 

Was your village fonnerly in 
the plains ? 

We have always been in the 

hills. 
Are you afraid of the plains ? 
Down there we always get 

m (are ill). 
Cholera or smaft-pox ? 
Do you work on tea-gardens ? 
Never : not even when we go 

down in the cold weather. 
Can you speak the plains 

language r 
A Uttle 

I can speak Eachari well 

Which is the harder ? 

The plains language 

Is the Ndga language diffi- 
cult ? 

It is not 

You can learn it in a year. 

Will you teach me ? 

For SIX months I will 

Afterwards I shall have 
jhtim work. 

Good : come to me from 
to-morrow. 

My complaint is against the 
headman of my village. 

Three days ago he got an 
order to supply ten men 
for road work . 



v6k, g^, &r. 

phaiMi fthdmtftm^ (h6m- 
m6h}? 
&nitin h&s6kfth 4h6m«'*^ 

phai gSnjim6h (n&jim6h) ? 
phaidh &nttin g&nn&.f 



Mha, zip6hm6h ? 
b^s& m kd.m ftt6m6h ? 
&t6mdk : k6s&M 6M^ 

&t6m&k« 
phaij6ng n&ng rit m6h ? 



kftm 



&jin. 

gajari j6ng km {^^f }. 

tti j6ngm6h| antiLk ? 

phaij6ng antdk. 

mir6ng jdng antdk m6h ? 

ant&k mdk (or &61)§. 
kiim enk&t&h ennhi^ng. 
nang erjiiir&ng m6h ? 
tk gariik erjMrang. 
l%^n&h 161 k&m 4h6mrdng|| 

ksk: n&gtiik&td. h6ngr6. 

ggmd, d6rk&st, g^mk kMh gUlim 
fi.erming^ 4h6m. 

shftn ttlm knitk kmk Ikmptd 
kkm d.t6r6sh^ mtrim sh6mk&t 
apgr6she hiikiim &md.nt&. 



* lit.^ " we are always in the hills." 

t " g&nn^/' idiomatic^ meaning '^ we get ill ;" ^^ &n& " is illaess in a 
general sense. 

} lit.f " which speech.'^ 

§ " a61," '' easy ;"^ " ant&k," " hard ;" " antak m&k," ^' not hard.' 

II Zi^.j "will be jhum work." 

If The " ft " preceding," *' erming " " name," is inserted for euphony. 



>» 
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This year I have done ten 

days' work, and other men 

should be taken. 
I told him this, but he did 

not listen. 
I wish for a paper (order) 

excusing me from work. 
You have done five days' 

work. 
On the ten being completed, 

you will be let off. 
Your name has been entered, 

and I will call in the head- 
man. 
Gro back now at once to the 

work . 
I have come to say our vil- 

lages are cutting their 

paddy. 
They ask for eight days' 

leave. 
Their work will be finished 

in eight days. 
Half the men will do road 

work and half will remain 

in the village. 
The men in our village are 

having a dispute. 
Six years ago there were only 

ten houses, and the waste 

land was sufficient. 
Now we have twenty houses, 

and there is no spare land. 



kiimin gS shiin 8h6m k&m g3 
ent6t& (gg ftt6t&): midd.ng 
atoroshfe*. 

am^h gg &tet&, k&nj&g3j6ng 
l&m4kf. 

gg mS.p m&nr&ng ISkft gdj6ng4 

nling shiiQ ring&h k&m ftt6t&. 

shiimshom dj6il^ md*p mftnrftng 

n&ngm& erming &sh{lit& g^ 
gMim g6ir&ng. 

&tiin k^d.h fgn6gr6, 

g^ Sh6ng kd>njii gent kfimihai 
d.t<in hti (an) kt. 

shiin g&rit m&p {|g,jjf|} 
shtln gSrit k&m dj6irdjig. 

mirim Igimrip I4mpM k&m (k) 
tbrkng ; ^jimrip kMh (k) 
hdmrSng. 

geni kiimihai enjdng d^t&mtd.. 

kiim g&-riik &nit&, in shdm 
iLh&m, r4m 4t4m &h6mta|). 

kttin in sh6menni iLhdm k&njft 
rkax erneng^ 6mfik. 



* ^ mldftng ^tdrdshg '' for others to do: '' others shoald do.'' 
' '^g6 j6ng Ift mftk," lit.^ ''my speech (my words) did not aooept'* 
: : lit.y '' to get pardon : (in order I will pardon) a paper (order) 
I ask for." 

§ The '' they " and " I " in these sentences is shown in a pecoliar 
manner, the prononn being prefixed to the verb ; "g^/' ^^ I " ^^gfijdng ;" 
" I ask," « g6n," short of " gfini," we, " gfenjong,*^ '' we ask them," are 
colloquial forms, and the pronouns may be kept distinct without 
changing the sense. 

II '' rftm ftt&m fthdmtft," '^ there was much jungle " (waste land). 
T " rftm em6ng," ''jungle land." 
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The village next to ours is 

small, and they have much 

land. 
We want to jhtim on some of 

it. 
We ask that some of the land 

be made over to us. 
The quarrel has now been 

going on for four years. 
I will call in both village 

" galims.^' 
With them all the witnesses 

must come. 
Five days from to-day the 

case will be settled. 
Each will point out the 

boundaries. 
What are your names ? 
Name of the village ? 
The " galim's '' name ? 
How many houses were there 

last year ? 
This man married my daugh- 
ter. 
By our custom he should 

pay forty rupees. 
After the marriage he gave 

me two goats and a pig. 
He said in three days he 

would pay twenty rupees. 
Every month he says he will 

pay, but he does not do so. 
It is five months since the 

marriage took place 
I cannot get the money 



ggni dAik61kA,* fijinta k^njft 
amfthai emeng Mm. 

gSni ami (kmk) ernfeng&h en- 

rat-r6shet genhi. 
geni gephi kmk r&m gent 

periln^. 
ani j6ng k^m mill knit&. 

ge kAni g^limhai g6ir6ng. 

kmkhai (ani) j^n pMh kr^ng 

ah6ngrang ani. 
avftmata shAm ringah [mok6- 

d6mah (d6van)§ at&rang.] 
cnkat kat ramri ermiirang. 

nangni erming im6h ? 

kft erming im&h ? 

galimhai erming im6h ? 

mini kftm in id6rm6h ah6mta ? 

ama mirim gSma anai aiakta. 

gSni baiam ata gg dar 8h6mmili 
manrangll [ama pirang ani]. 

dauma aiakta gSma gM enni 
kku]^ v6k enkat kp^tk. 

ama atita shiin entiim im 
sh6m enni apSrang. 

ta kat, takat ama ati shan 

parang, kanju p^mdk. 
dauma aiakta ringah ahdm. 

ge sh6m mantfema ung.^ 



97 



• "dM k&lka," "neighbouring village." 

t "envat.r6shg/"^tojhum." 

t " Lii.j *' we ask their land will be given to us.' 

§ "dgvan" istbeKuki "case," "dispute," "dSvan loro," "to 
settle cases:" " mokodom^h," however, commonlj used. 

II " He should pay " is changed to " I will ^et ;" in this seutence 
"he should pay," "ftma pSrangani," is in brackets. 

H " mantgma iing " is idiomatic. 
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Have the galims decided 

on this matter? 
Once they held council 
What did they say ? 
They said the man must pay 

five rupees each month. 
How many months ago is 

this? 
Two months 
Where is he now ? 
He is in the village ? 
Call him in during the next 

three days. 
1 have brought in four tiger's 

skins. 
I ask for a reward for each 

one. 
In the village we have two 

leopards' skins. 
I will bring them in after- 
wards. 
All the animals were caught 

in traps. 
The big one had carried off 

man goats and pigs from 

the village. 
He entered the village at 

night. 
I return to-day to the village. 
You will be paid twenty-five 

rupees for each tiger's skin. 

For the leopards you will 
receive five rupees each. 

How many animals did the 
tiger kill? 



gdlimhai dSvAn at6t&m6h ? 

voikat &t6t& (dSvam at6t&). 

tm6h ktitk ? 

Sm&hai d.ti, tdk&t, t&kftt sh6m 

d&r ring&h p^rfing.* 
ta id6rm6h fili6m ? 

tk ennif (or t&ni). 

d.tiin &m& kdttngm6h fth6m. 

kmk kMh &h6fal. 

shiin tiim shihig^h (&m&) 

g6ir6. 
gS k&mgSi yfin mil! dli6ng 

i6it&. 
enk&t enk&t d.m&n| &nj6i^. 

kMh k&mg^i viim kjinjkt enni 

&h6m. 
l&g&n&h g6 &h6ngj6irftng« 

8h& ftrSng (fth) f&ngfth (g&r) 

mt g6nj61§. 
Slimpft, gSl, v6k ftt&m kW& 

&j6ita (d.fiiktft)||. 

j&n&h kMh &lfit (t&). 

g^ kvtLm kMh Af^ndgrdng. 
n&ng k&mg^i vihi k&t enk&t 

8h6m enni dftr ringfth (&) 

m&nr&ng. 
k&mgM ajinj&t, dftr ring&h d&r 

ringah m£^r4ng. 
sM id6rm6h kftmgSi &fSkt& ? 



well. 



* ^' Pfirftng/' 2t£., '^ will pay/' in this case means ** most pay 



9> 



t '^ Enniy " ^' two/' sometimes appears in a shorter form, *^ nl." 
t '^ Amftn," lit.y price. 

§ ^'g&r ftlfit gfinjdV '*enterinfr (having entered) the traps we 
oaoght.^' 

I ^' ftf&ktA/' *^ devoured," used in reference to beasts of prey. 
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Many : ten pigs and five 
ffoats. 

Did you ever shoot a tiger ? 

Once 

You will go back this even- 
ing. 

Stay here now 

I gave this man twenty 
rupees. 

I gave the money to buy a 
^^ mithan '' for me. 

I gave it four months ago. 

Seven days ago he returned 
to the village. 

I said *' where is my mi- 
than r 

He said ''what mithan ?" 

The one you were to buy 

I gave you twenty rupees 

He said ''I never got the 

rupees." 
I have several witnesses 
Are they of your village ? 
Of my village and of his 
His brother was with him 
What time of the day did he 

receive the money ? 
At 12 o'clock. 
The Kdja of our village has^ 

sent me. 
He is ill and cannot come 
I am his minister (montri) 



ktAm: v6k shdm kftt, gdl 

ringah. 
n&ng k&mggi ktkttk m6h ?^ 
Voikat. 
n&ng ^viin k6I6i&h f^ndgrftng. 

&tiin biting (&) h6mr6. 

kmk mirimhi sbomnl g&p6gtft.t 

g^ shil erja&h| sh6m g&p^ 

(g)t&. 
t& mill gg &pgt& (g&p^t&). 
shiin s&ri km& kMh d,h6ng- 

n6gt&. 
gg &tit& ''ggm& shil k6ttng- 

m6h ?" 
ftm& &tit& '' im6hshll ?" 
kmk nkng erjarosh^ &filt&.§ 

gfe n&ngma shSm enni jg|P|JJ | 

&m&&tit& ''gg sh6m dm&n-m&k. ^ 

g^mk s^ihai &t&m^6m. 

nkngmk kiim6h ? 

g^mk mk kH; kmk kilhai. 

kmk tpk jknpti &h6mtd.. 

misS. id6rm6h|| ^ma sh6m &m&n- 

tk? 
imsk ending.^ 
gfeni kA reng getlrtA. 

kmk knktA: 4h6ngtem&k. 
gfe kmk *'m6ntri" khbm. 



• " itfttta," " destroyed," used in the sense of firing and killing 
an animal. 

t "g&p6gt&2" the "gS" is simply another form of «i," " g6 ;" 
^' pdta " appears as p6gt& : no rule can be quoted for this change ; 
*' pStA " is equally correct. 

t " erjar6sh6 " is the infinitive of the verb; " erja&h " is a verb with 
a substantive case-ending affixed : this form is rather rare. 

§ Lit.y " the one to buy you went." 

i LiL, " mis& id6rm6h, " '* what amount of sun ?" " how stood 
ihe sun ?" 

H '^mlsft ending" is the term used for "mid-day," "twelve 
o'clock." 
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My name is Nir& 

The Rdja married three years 

ago. 
He had two children 
Last year both these died 
He has no other children 
A month ago, he married 

another wLFe. 
The first wife and the present 

one are constantly fighting 
The new wife is in the family 

The other is very angry 
By oar customs only one 

wife is allowed. 
The Rdja has two 
He wants a son 
The relations of the wives 

are very angry. 
The relations of the first wife 

want to take her away. 

The Rdja wishes to keep 

both. 
He asks your orders. 
Where do the relations of 

the wives live ? 
In Taijol village 
The others in Haitu village 
How fiur firom here ? 



imH erming Nirft ftUL* 

entAmtftf ^^^xA daumi 

ftmftnt&.{ 
naip&nghai ennt &m&ntiL 
minikiim fttitftS (&m&hai ennl). 
Adftng naipftnpfaai 6mAk. 
tftkftt ftnitiSL, SaA mtd&ng (dan- 

mft) &mftntft (&iaktftV 
m&tdnft daum&, fttfinu daomA 

dnitin ersh^. 
&t{lnfth daumft enraitft. 

mld&ng fthftl*6kt&.|| 

g6ni bftl&m, daumft enkAt vai 

g^nlfikaL^ 
rdngfth enni fth6in. 
naiftngi. 
daum&ai anpftng kCa) 

hfilftktft. 
mftt6n& inidaain& kptne 

r6ng ennt sh6rang a(n) tt 

ftmft k^tim Angl. 
daumfthai anpmig k6ttngii|6h 
fth6inl6 or (h6nm6h &hom) ?t 
Taij61 k^fth fili6m. 
mtdftjfighai Haitfi kMh. . 
hitfiUih fttfti} tddnntfh AUAh ? 



• ""Nlift ftti;' Ui., is '' said Mira,'' the whole sentence UCBraOy "Hoy 
name is sail IKra (is called Nira)". 

t « entftmti," " is there." 

t Lii'f ^It is three years he got a wife, t^., h married.'* 

§ ** Last year died/' the " ftmUliai ennl" is generaUy understood. 

I ^'fthliUktt," ''very angry f <'6k" signifies in this ci 
^* esceedingly :'* "very." 

f *^ g^/' short of << g^ni,'* '' we :*' sentence ** one akne we 
aUowed (or can) many." 

* Here ** want to take her away ** appears litersUv as ^ sav Hiev 
will take away." 

t "^ kdnmdh " short of '' kotingmAh,*' "" ivhere.*' 

t The regular form of '' bltlkah itti f "^ from bere^*' is^hUliig 
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Two days' journey 

Can they^ walk ? 

Yes: all are young (not old) 

Next month the Kija wUl 
come. 

He is old 

His name is Paku 

One man of our village has 
killed another 

The day before yesterday 
(the) two men left the 
village. 

They went to the river Lang- 
ting. 

They went in the early morn- 

They reached the river at 4 

o'clock (afternoon). 
They caught a great deal of 

fish. 
At night they slept in an old 

hut. 
One man had a gun 
In the morning he heard 

some elephants. 
There was one big male 
This male he fired at and 

kiUed. 
The other man saw him. 
He said he would report the 

case to Gunjong. 
The owner dF tiie gun said 

"if vou do I will shoot 

you. 



shiin nt l&m.* 
kmk dietimdh ? 
l&t&rmak (Mrmdk). 
t&t&r&hf rgng f(gr&ng. 

kmk tiLrpd.. 

erming rkkt &ti. 

g^mkft^h mirim enk4tin enk&t 

ktkttk. 
mij&npe mirim enni kii ftt& 

afgta. 

L&ngting dMkong^ ftfi^td.. 

kmk jing&h Metk. 

kmk hbs^rH^khX ktungtk. 

gand. ktkmj &t&m§ 4m&nt&. 

jkwkh inmirMh kjkM. 

qnk&t shglai kh6mtk. 

kmk jing&h shaipui anrittft. 



ftjdl Minp& enk&t.[ 

kjklkh shSlai ank&pl^ kt&ttL 

mid&ngin llmii.^ 

&m& G6nj6nga j6ng entiinr&ng'*^ 

ktitL 
sh^lai j6ngkii ktitk ning-tinjil 

nkng td^tr&ng.f 



♦ Li<., "two days* road." 

t T4tftrfth=t&, "moon" ("month"); "tftr" short of "fttir," 
" new ;" " fth/* " in/* or " at," literaUy " at the new moon or month." 

X "I:>6si!Ur6p" is the term for the day between 3 and 5 p.m. 
(afternoon). 

§ " &tam, iiftm," lU.y " much : much "=^' very much." 

n The verb ^'&h6m " understood. 

IT " amfttA " may be used. 

* " j^ng ent&nrftng," " will give the word." 
t ** i&Mngf** to shoot, Jdll, aestrbjj &c. 
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The other replied '^I am not mid&ng ktit& ''gg jim& (jim&- 

afraid." h6ng). fik&plOi* 

The .owner of the gun then shSlai (k) jbngktL 

fired and killed the other. mirim d>t&ttL 

We have seized him geni kmk anjSlt&. 

He says he killed the man kmk &ti mirim kt&iJk. 

Where is the gun ? sh^lai k6tiDgm6h ? 

It will be brought in by this aviim kololslh ah6ng j6ir&ng. 

evening. 

Is it a Government gun ? S6rkd>r sh^lai &h6mm6h. 

Yes: a Government S6rkd>r sh^lai dih6m 

Put it in the guard gd.rd&h pfer6. 

Bring up the man to-morrow n^iik mirim h6ngj6ir6~ 

early in the morning. (jing&h). 

You must all come nltngni &reng&h ferang. 

Every language may be said to have written and colloquial 
or conversational forms of speech. 

In the foregoing sentences the writer has adopted the 
conversational form, partly to show how the words undergo 
various changes when brought into use in a sentence or sen- 
tences, and partly because this form would be the most useful 
to a student of the language, or to travellers passing through 
the hills inhabited by Eukis. . 

The purely grammatical forms can easily be made up» 
from the vocabulary and the rules, by any one. These latter 
forms, of course, are understood by the people, and are all that 
is needed; at the same it is desirable, the writer thinks, to show 
how various words are curtailed and added to in ordinary 
village talk, the meaning and force being much the same 
as that assigned to the full word. 

The reader will see from the foregoing sentences that case- 
endings are as often as not omitted in talking, that the singular 
form answers for the plural, and that often, for the sake of 
euphony, syllables and letters are affixed. 

The sentences have been in some cases translated into 
idiomatic Euki, that is to say, the Euki meaning for each 
English word has not been taken and a sentence formed, 
but the way the sentence would or should appear in the 
language is shown. The foot-notes give the literal meaning 
in EngUsh of the phrases. 

* *^ Ak4pAb/' U.| in shooting, or by shooting. 
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VOCABULARY. 

In the vocabulary most of the words in every-day use 
will be found, and also the greater number of those used in tibe 
foregoing sentences and reading lessons. 



A 



A or an 

Abode 

Absent 

Abuse (to) 

Aeid 

Afoot 

After 

Air 

Alike 

AU 



Babe 

Bachelor 

Back 

Bad 

Bag 

Baggage 

Bamboo 

Banana 

Bark (to) 

Basket 

Bat 

Bathe (to) 

Bazar 

^"^ 

Beam 

Bear 

Beard 

Beast 

Beat (to) 

Bed 

Bee 

Before 



enk&t. 

hdmmiin. 

diD&k. 

j6ng8hftm&k. 

fttAr. 

nikglLh. 

enniing. 

faibu. 

!d6rk&t, m&nk&t. 

ArSng&h. 



Alone enk&t 

Angry (to be) hAlrosbS. 
Antler ftrki 

Arm kiit. 

Ashamed (is) anjftkt&. 



Ashes 
Assault (to) 
At 
Amit 
Axe 



B. 



naitS 

daumal&lftmdik. 

rft5ng 

sh&m&k. 

m&rsft. 

nSniin. 

r6mai. 

radt. 

enrftmrdsh^* 

r61. 

bfik. 

ershtlr68hS. 

bftjftr. 

h6mr6shg. 

ert6. 

miling. 

shftvom. 

n6rk&mM. 

8h&. 

j6mr&sh^. 

jftlmiil. 

kOi. 

inm&n. 



Begin (to) 

Behind 

Believe (to) 

BeUv 

Betel 

Big 

Bird 

Bite (to) 

Bitter 

Black 

Blame (to) 

Blind 

Blood 

Boar 

Boat 

Body 

Bone 

Book 

Bom 

Boy 

Brave 

Bridge 



m6kii. 

ershiUsh^. 

ftmfthin. 

gapuinAk.* 

rh6. 



tdroshd. 

ennftng. 

sh6nr6sh6. 

pinff. 

pftnbii. 

ftltn. 

&r. 

&sh6r6sh6. 

dnrftng. 

ftviim. 

t{ltiim6h ahftloi 

r6sh6.t 
mii6. 

v6kjftl. 
ferg&ng. 

Ml 

dshiioktft. 
nupAng. 
&hai. 
erk&L 



* Mother's younger sister. 

* This the query "who to blame?" 





VOCABULARY. 




Bring (to) 


h6ngi6ir6she. 


Bury (to) 


pAmroshe. 


Brother 


kkH^L 


But 


k&njii. 


Bud 


ara. 


Buy (to) 


erjarosh^. 


Buffalo 


sheloi. 


By 
C. 

Cloth 


4nnai. 


Calf 


s6rh&tte. 


pAn. 


Call (to) 


g6ir6she. 


Cock 


fijkdng. 


Camp 


erbfik. 


Cold 


&dai. 


Cane 


eting. 


Collect (to) 


pdlr6shS. 


Cash 


shiim. 


Comb 


Rd,mti 


Cat 


meng. 


Come (to) 


h6ngr6sh6 


Catch (to) 


jelroshe. 


Complete (to 


^ ajoiroshe.. 
) j6ngr6sh^. 


Centre 


alaitak. 


Converse (to 


Cheap (is) 


andoita. 


Cord 


minang. 


Chest 


milfmg 


Count (to) 


tepr6she. 


Child 


naite-naip&nff. 


Cow 


serhS,t. 


Cholera 


faibu. 


Customary 


(a) bamm. 


Climb (to) 


IMroshe. 


Cut (to) 
D. 

Die (to) 


jemroshS. 


Dance (to) 


lamroshe. 


&tir6sh6. 


Dark 


ajin. 


Different 


fidftng. 


Daughter 


n^niip&ng. 


Dirt 


sftrok. 


Day 


shi^n. 


Dish 


lairbSl. 

« 


Daybreak 


jing&h (mis& Distant 


&imh. 




ashiiok.) 


Distress 


k6pftr. 


Dead (is) 


mtk. 


Do h&(to^tdrd8h6i 


Deaf 


migiir ksh^t. 


Dog 


fti. 


Dear 


&holii . 


Drunk 


jilenrMtd. 


Deep 


antiik. 


Duck 


r&tok. 


Deer 


B&jiik. 


Dumb 


j6ngtem&k« 


Desire (to) 


A • A A 

ijongro. 


Dung 


fek. 


DevU 


patinshamak. 


Dwell (to) 
E. 


^h6mr6shS 


Each 


• 

enkd;t, enkdt. 


firddi. 


Ear 


migiir. 


Eight 


garit. 


Earth 


ernenji^. 


Elbow 


ki. 


Earthquake 


ningni^. 


Empty 


ftkorong. 


Ease 


4tukah6'i. 


Enter (to) 


alArosh^. 


East 


misd ashdok. 


Equal 


miinkat. 


Eat (to) 


4fi)kr6shS. 


Evening 


k616mh. 






Ever 


4Ditin. 



7'i 
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Every 


kftt, enkftt. 


Eye 


mtt. 


Extraordinary g&m&Dgt&. 


Eyebrow 


mttmiil. 


(i») 




EyeUd 
F. 
Flee (to) 


Tnitk6'i. 


Faoe 


mhai. 


&r6tr6she. 


Fall (to) 


&t(lkr6shg. 


Flesh 


mhg. 


False 


mil&k. 


Fly (to) 


&r6tr68h6. 


Famine 


k6pi^r. 


Fog 


shiimbiil. 


Far 


&ll&h. 


Foot 


k£. 


Faat 


&rhd.t. 


Force 


em&k. 


Fat 


ftm^l&s4. 


Forehead 


mljftl. 


Father (my) 


gap4. 


Forest 


ttngbil. 


Fear (to) 


ndjiroshS. 


Fowl 


ftr. 


Feed (to) 


rohairdshS. 


Fresh 


at&r. 


Fetch (to) 


h6ngj6ir6shS. 


Frog 


utch6k. 


Few 


&jin. 


From 


ktk. 


File 


wL 


Fuel 


ting. 


Fish 


nk 


Full (is) 


ftshipti. 


Flat 


phai : &nj61. 


Fur 

G 
God 


c6mfe. 


Garden 


erhiio. 


pditin. 


Gate 


enk&r. 


Gold 


r&ngm&j^k. 


Gave 


4pSgt4. 


Good 


dsk. 


Get (to) 


&TnS.ni'6sh6. 


Got 


kaikntk. 


Girl 


d6ngm^tS. 


Grasp (to) 


jSlr&she. 


Give (to) 


p^r6shS. 


Grass 


Ih&i. 


Go (to) 


f&roshg. 


Great 


ftlin. 


Goat 


gM. 


Gun 


shMai. 






Gunpowder 

H. 

Hear (to) 


b&ker. 


Habit 


bM4m. 


anritroshe. 


Hail 


ril. 


Heart 


uiiliing. 


Hair 


rAth. 


Heat 


fi^lAm. 


Half 


^jirnrib. 


Heavy - 


&rik. 


Halfway 


l^mjimrip. 


Heel 


gaTnik6ng. 


Hand 


kftt. 


Here 


hitinffah. 


Hard 


S^ngar. 


Hew 


•A A 

jemro. 


Hat 


shaikii. 


High 


ashfe. 


Have (to) 


amanrOsh^. 


Hill 


lS,mt<ing, 


Hawk 


eriiift. 


Hit (to) 


atokr&shg. 


He 


mi. 


Horn 


erki. 


Head 


lA. 


Hot 


&lihn« 





VOCABUIfABT. 




House 


in. 


How 


itinmfth. 


Houeehold 


inshiingk&tnii. 


Hungry 


pingdj^. 




Husband 


(d) r^t&r. 
1. 
Infant 




I 


g6 (ni). 


nait^. 


Idiot 


entoh« 


Insect 


erg&n^.. 

ariiah. 


ni 


knk. 


Inside 


In 


ftrildh. 


Iron 


tir. 




Ivory 


8hai-h&, 
J, 
Jhrtm (to) 




Jhiim 


lot 


loitordshg. 




Jungle 


r&m. 
K. 




Keen 


angaL 


Kill (to) 


tatr6sh6« 


Kick (to) 


ftnrftrdshg. 


Knee 
L. 

Left 


erkii. 


Labour 


k&m. 


voting. 


Lad 


rttkttL 


Leg 


AkA. 


Lamp 


jftttmg. 


Lemon 


mishSr. 


Land 


em^ng. 


Letter 


lgk&. 


Language 


J6ng. 


Light (to) 


m^.t6r6sh6. 


Large 


&lin. 


Like 


m^nk&t. 


Laugh (to) 


ftmirdshg. 


Lime 


16ngjiin. 


Leaf 


nft-ting-n& 


Listen (to) 


ennr6sh6. 


Leave (to) 


Little 


ftjin. 


Leech 


erv6t. 


Look (to) 
M. 
Money 


enroshS. 


Mad 


entohtA, envSt. 


shilm. 


Male 


ftz&l, bas&l. 


Monkey 


je6ng. 


Man 


mirim. 


Month (my) 


t&. 


Many 


d^tftm. 


Moon 


ta. 


Market 


bfijar. 


JIhforning 


jing&h. 


Match 


mfeji. 


Mosquito 


toijilm. 


Meat 


mhg. 


Mother 


hnfi. 


Meet (to) 


^rtongroshe. 


Mouse 


mij^. 


Milk 


emfttSi. 


Mouth 


miir. 


Mine 


A A 

gem. 


Much 
N. 
Nephew 


kikm. 


Naked 


dirbAi. 


BhiimBhtibk. 


Name 


er-ming. 
flhimpm 


Nest 


kTha. 


Needle 


Net 


Ikx. 

vS 
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New 


&tar. 


Noon 


inis^ ending. 


Night 


jan. 


Nose 


nar. 


No 


omak. 


Nothing 


ente-om^. 




Now 


&tiin. 
0. 




Oath 


k6m&. 


Orange 


s6m6t6rai. 


Old 


&mir^. 


Orphan 


naifr^. 


One 


enk^t. 


Owner 


ftj6ngp{l. 


Opium 


gd.ni. 


Ox 
P. 

Pig 


serh&t. 


Paddy 


bAh&m. 


v&k. 


Paid (to be) 


perS,ng. 


Pigeon 


perbali. 


Paid 


p^tft. 


Plantain 


mot. 


Papa 


kpk. 


Play (to) 


erdai. 


Paper 


i^ka. 


Poor 


enr'ing. 


Pardon (to) 


map. 


Potato 


bal. 


Pay (to) 


peroshe. 


Pregnant 


enrai. 


Piece 


k^tkang h^t. 


Pull (to) 

Q. 

Quick 


gair6she. 


Quarrel (to) 


angershM. 


ratro. 


Quiet 


enri^kAt^n. 


Quickly 
R. 
Rich 


rktrd. 


Race 


j^i. 


erj&ng. 


Rage (to) 


fth&Ir6sbg. 


Right 


jangting. 


Rain 


ra. 


Ripe (is) 


4minta. 


R6ja 


rgng. 


River 


dAikAng. 


Rat 


mijft. 


Road 


lampi^i. 


Recover (to) 


damr6sh^. 


Rob (to) 


enrii r6sh^. 


Red 


^Sn. 


Rock 


lung. 


Return (to) 


ah6ngn6gr6sh^ 


Rod 


erkoiper. 


Rhinoceros 


gonda. 


Root 


erjAng. 


Rib 


g^g- 


Rope 


mining. 


Rice 


bMai. 


Run (to 

S. 
Say 


arotr&shg. 


Sacrifice 


patinto. 


&ter6. 


Said 


atita. 


Sealing-wax 


s^ha. 


Saiam 


jAbai. 


Search (to) 


jongroshe. 


Salt 


Ulljl, 


See (to 


enr6she. 


Same 


dor, dor. 


Seed 


kv-rti. 


Sap 


annai. 


Sense 


bMi. . 


Sa; 


t6ir6, toita. 


Separate 


ftdAng. 
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Serpent 

Seven 

Shame 

Sheep 

Shoot (to) 

Shot 

Shut (to) 

Silk 

Silver 

Sing (to) 

Sister 

Six 

Skin 

Slave 
Sleep (to) 
Slow 
Small-pox 



Table 

TaU 

Take (to) 

Talk (to) 

Tall 

Tame (is) 

Tea 

TeU(to) 

Tender 

There 

Thin 

Thing 

Thirsty 

This 

Thorn 

Thousand 

Throat 

Throw (to) 

Thomb 

Thus 



Uncle 
Under 



mirM. 

siri. 

enjftk. 

bgird. 

kftpr6shd. 

k&ptH 

enkftrdshS. 

elttng. 

shiim. 

l&jfik. 

sdjignft. 

ga-ruk. 

Sviin. 

er\'&n. 

Rhi^ok. 

j&lr68h6. 

arh&tm&k. 

rhip6. 



liikAmt6« 

ai^finS. 

Iftr68h6. 

J6ngr6sh6. 

&rshdng, &ab&. 

&g&n&mtft. 



jongrdsh^. 
&moi« 
8h68h6n. 
ftkdng. 

didenrftl. 
Amftht. 
ellhing. 
r6jdkftt 

pairoshe. 
kftp^. 
&id6r, hid6rld. 

gftpfttto. . 
tAogttqg. 



So 
Sow 
Speak (to) 

Spear 

Speech 

Spoke 

Stand 

Star 

Stone 

Strength 

Strike (to) 

Sugar 

Sun 

Sweet 

Sweep 

Sweet 

Swim (to) 



T. 



Tie (to) 

Tiger 

Tired 

To 

Tobacco 

Tobacco-pipe 

To-day 

Together 

Told 

To-morrow 

Tongue 

To-night 

Top 

Toucan 

Track 

Trap 

Tree 

Tribe 

True 

Trust (to) 



ld6r. 

ent^kr6. 

j6ngr68 

r 
t 

j6ng. 
j6ngt&. 
nir6. 
ftrshi. 
lihig. 

emu, kth&t 
j^mrdshS. 
chini. 
mtsH. 
ert&n. 
emp!r6. 

km. 

elhirdshg. 



kitrdshd. 

kftmg^L 

&sh6rtft. 

&h. 

dtlmft. 

d6mb6L 

kvttn. 

jftnpM. 

&jdnfftft. 

nketlk. 

mSS. 

&v{lnjftn. 

sftgttng. 

vftpid. 

ftniing. 

fftng, 

ttng. 

jAt. 

fidik. 

gSmai* 



u. 



Undorstand (^'rit, Aiuri 



n 
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V. 



Vegetable 


6n. 

1 


YiUage 
W. 


ktL 


Wait (to) 


ning-nSLgrbstA. 


Where 


k6tingm6h. 


Walk (to) 


kftlj5ir6sh6. 


Who 


tum6h. 


Wander (to) 


k^mf^TftshS. 


Whose 


t^m6hni. 


Want (to) 


fthgSnirftsh^. 


Why 
Widow 


im&ni. 


War 


r&l. 


mStai 


Warn 


mm. 


Widower 


ddjigkdng. 


Water 


dM. 


Wife 


daum&. 


Wax 


k6im. 


Wind 


faibii. 


Way (road) 
Wed (to) 


l&mpM. 


Wish (to) 


6m6h inj6ng- 


daumft l&rd|9hS. 




rdshg. 


Weed (to) 


enjunr6s^6. 


Wonderfal(is)g&m&ngt&. 


Weigh (to) 


vftrftng. 


Work 


kA.ra. 


Wet (is) 


ftdMta 


Work (to) 


kHm t6r68hS. 


What 


im^h. 


Write (to) 


shtdrdshS. 


When 


ittgm^h. 


Writer ' 

XT 


lAkApA, 

• 


Year 


kiim. 


Y. 

You 


n&ng. 


Yes 


6h. 


Yours 


nkngmk. 


Yesterday 


mifthn. 




• 




UIUMERALS- 




One 


enk&t. 


Eleven 


8h6mk&t l^Mt 


Two 


enni. 




—10 andl 


Three 


entf^m. 




&c., &c. 


Four 


mill. 


Thirty 


8 h6 m t tim 


Five 


riDg&h. 




(three tens). 


Six 


gSi^. 


Forty 


Bh6m mill. 


Seven 


Bd.ri. 


Fifty 


8h6m ring^. 


Eight 


gd.rit. 


Sixty 


8h6m gar^. 


Nine 


gii6k. 


Seventy 


8h6m ^qn. 


Ten 


shAm. 


Eighty 


Bh6m g&rit. 




• 


Ninety 


8h6m gii6k. 






Hundred 


rajA.k&t. 




i . » 


One l^uoand shdngk&t. 



¥00ABnLAB7. 



tf 



Camparison of the 

and 



Kuki Dialects 



COMPARISON OF THE DIALECTS OF THE KUKI 
LUSHAI TRIBES AND OF THE LANGUAGE 

KNOWN AS LUSHAI. 

A vocabnlttry of 64 words in every-day use is ^ven in 
each of the different dialects. From these vocabularies and the 
typical sentences a brief oomparison can be made. 

The vocabularies of lQ» R&ngk61s, BStSs, and Saklljaibs 
are ffiven first, then those of the Jansens and Tadois, and 
lastfy a Lushat vocabulary. 



English. 

Air 

All 

Arm 

Aze 

Bad 

Bamboo 

Bathe 

Bear 

Big 

Bird 

Black 

Boat 

Body 

Boy 

Buy 

Cock 

Come 

Cut 

Day 

Dead 

Dog 

Earth 

Egg 

Eye 

Father 

Fin 

Fish 
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BanglM. 


Bits. 


Sakdjaib. 


fiubu 


fiubu 


fiubu. 


ftrSngfth 


ftr6n^6n 


ftr^gin. 


k&t 


kut 


kftt. 


rahi 


i« 


r6. 


f^m&k 


t&mdk 


tdiftindk. 


r6mai 


r6mai 


rfimai 


ershilrd (shd) {t)er8hilr6 


ershtlrd. 


^vom 


ivom 


.ftv6in. 


«in 


ftlin 


«1tn. 


Ariftvft 


6r 


kt. 


4vum 


ftvam 


fvum. 


jg*^ 


"X* 


lAgdng. 
nt&k. 


naipfti^ 
IBrjar6 (sh6) 


naipAng 
eijar6 


BttpAng. 

erjard. 

ftrk6ng. 


Arkdng ftrpA 


ftrk6ng 


h6ngr6 (sh6) 


h6ngr6(8h6) Ii6ngr6. 


jAmrd (shS) 


h6im^ 


j6mr6. 


shtkn 


shtln 


sfaAn. 


A;tttft 


atitft 


fttij6i. 


n! 


ui 


Hi 


emSng 16 


rSnSng 


phll. 
Irdid. 


ftrdut 


ftrdaf 


mtt 


mit 


mit. 


gap&llpft 


11 


me. 


nth 


engk 


lA. 
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English. 


Rdngkdl. 


BSte. 


Get 


&m§nr6 (sM) 


am&nr6 


Goat 


gM 


gel 


God 


p4tin 


patin 


Good 


4s4 


a.sa 


Gun 


shelai 


6hilai 


Hill 


l&mt^Dg 


]&mtiing 


Husband 


rii&t&r 


kl^ngr&l 


Iron 


tir 


tir 


Jhum 


loi 


loi 


Kill 


t&tr6 (she) 


tatro 


Land 


ern^ng 


raneng 


Large 


41in 


aiin 


Man 


tnirim 


mirim 


Moon 


ta 


tA 


Mother (my^ 


I kati 


&nt 


Night 


jkn 


j&n 


Now 


atAn 


atAn 


Old 


Umirft 


aiAi 


Paddy 


biih6m 


bAhfim 


Pig 


v6k 


v6k 


Rain 


rA 


rA 


Red 


ftsSn 


&8^n 


Rice 


bMai 


afai 


River 


dMkiing 


dMki^ng 


Road 


l&mpM 


IftmpM 


Run 


&r6tr6 (sh^) 


ktbtvb 


Salt 


miji 


miji 


Shoot 


k4pr6 (sh6) 


k&pr6 


Speak 


j6ngr6 (shfe) 


j6ngr6 


Snn 


mis& 


misd. 


Tiger 
T(H>acco 


kamgfei 


iks 


d^m& 


d&iD& 


To-day 


kvtiu 


AvAn 


To-morrow 


niigt^ik 


nd.£:t{ik 


Village 


kii 


kt 


Water 


dM 


dM 


Work 


khm 


k&m 


One 


enk&t 


enkftt 


Two 


enni 


enni 


Three 


entiim 


entilkm 


Four 


miU 


milt 


Fire 


ringAh 


ring&h 


Six 


gfiitk 


g&rtk 



Sdkdjaib. 

d.m£lnr6. 

g61. 
p&tin. 

shilai. 

l&mt^g. 

rAt&rte. 

tir. 

loi, 

tatro. 

phil. . 

61in . 

mirim. 

t4. 

j^. 

ftmirii. 

bfthAm. 

v&k. 

rii. 

fiaen. 

shishai. 

dMkiing. 

ld,mp{d. 

6r6tr6. 

A* A 

miji. 

kapr6. 

j6ngr6. 

misd.. 

kU. 

dAm&« 

&vAn. 

nkngttk. 

k&. 

dM. 

kkm. 

enk&t. 

enni. 

enttlm. 

mill. 

ringSli* 



VOCABUTiAKY. 


t 


aftri 


&kvi. 


g&rit 
gu6k 
8h6m 


ktit. 

dgu6k. 

8h6m. 


raj4k4t 


rkj&kkb. 


rajani 
sh&ngk&t 


rajani. 
sMngk&t 


Sbntbncbs . 
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Seven 8djri 

Eight garit 

Nine gu6k 

Ten 8h6m 

One hundred rajdk&t 
Two hundred rajdni 
One thousand sh&nk&t 



1 ) English. Where is your village ? 
BangkhoL Nfi.ng (mk) kA k6tingm6h ?* 
BStS. Nllng mk kH (kk) iAkkm ^ 
Sakdjaib. N&Dgm& ktl k6nm6h ?* 

2) E. Is the land good? 
E. £mgng&6din6h? 
B. EmSng ftsftrndh? 
S. PhilAh6im6h? 

3) E. Your village must supply five maunds of rice. 
B. Ndngm& kS b&fai maund ringdh pSrdng enni. 
B. tikagmk k^ htM maund rinsfth pSrrang enni. 
6'. Nftngmd. shishai maund ring^ nipSrang enni. 

4) E. Where shall we take the rice ? 
B. Bii&i k6tingmdh at&krftng ? 
B. B^i t&k&m t&krdng ? 

S. Shishai kdnm6h tdibftng? 

5) E. Your case will be taken up to-morrow. 
B. Ndgt&k n4ngm& j6ng shilling. 

B. Ndgtiik nkngmk j6ng shilrftng. 

& Ndgtftk n&ngm& j6ng shilr&ng. 

6) E. Are there any fish in this river ? 
B. DMdi!lng&h ^k dh6mm6h ? 

B. DMdiingdh g&na dh6min? 

S. midiing&h gink fih6min? 

7) E. In the rains there are many. 
S. Fiirfih ftt&m &h6m. 

B. Ftxkh ktAm khtm. 

S. S^lai fitdm dh6m. 

8) E. Is there any sickness among you (in the village) ? 
22. KMh &ii4 dh6mmdh? 

B. KMh Ana dhdmmdh? 

S. EMh Anft fthdmmdh? 

^ A differaiioe will be notioed iatfieword '^ where*V in the three 
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(9) E. Bring some fovrls and eggs. 
B. Ar M^ b6ng]6ir6. 

B. Ar M^ h6ngj6ir6. 

S. h ll^ti honabU. 

(10) E. These hills are higher than those. 

B. Amfthaihi Iftmtftng ki^haiku l&mtiing && 

B. hnkhi l&mtting ktikt l&mt^ng ashotdl. 

S. Am&hi l&mtiin^ ktka l&mtiing £i^h6t61. 

(11)^. The deer c»me from the jungle. 

B. R&m&t& sftjiikliia &h6ngt&. 

B. R&mat& B^tkim &h6ngtft. 

S. R&m&ta s&jiikhai fth6ngt&. 

(12) -^. I shall go: you will go: they will go. 

B. Ggfi^rftng; nftng^r&ng; &m&W fi^rd.ng« 

B. GrSf&rftng; nftngf&r&ng; &cD&hai f^r&ng. 

S. G^Srftng; Q$^ sdrUng; ftm&hai 8^r£ig. 

(13)/?. J will Dtpt pQWe. 

B. 06 fth6ng m||: (or nlmflk). 

£. Gg &h6ng mdjc. 

5. Gg &h6ngmdjs. 

(14) £. WiU he not come? 

/2. Am& &h6ngmflk m6h ? 

B. Amft fth6ngmdk m^ ? 

S^. Am& AhfingmAk ?n6h ? 



RVMABKjB. 

It will have been seen from the vocabulary of the three 
dialects, RdDgkh61, BStS, and Sakajaib, that there is but little 
difference. The RdngkhOI ^V' sometimes in BSt6 appeaiss fis 
"t," thus "shamfik, " "tftmftk, '* and " er " is replaced occasionally 
by ^^ ra, " a slight difference in the three is to b^ noticed in 
"earth, " " fish, " " husband, " and a few other wordjS. 

In the sentences ti^e words for '^ ik^m " differ, but the 
interrogative ^^m6h" is used ia the m^om W^y* The tense 
terminations of the verb will be se^n ito be 1^ ^m^% as also the 
case termination of nouns. The pl^ir^ of opuns and pronoims 
are formed in identically the same manner in all three dialects. 

The verb in its negative form is also used in the sav 
manner. 
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THE VOCABULART of JAKSEN and TABOI 

DIALECTS. 



English. 

Air 

AU 

Arm 

Axe 

Bad 

Bamboo 

Bathe 

Bear 

Big 

Bird 

Black 

Boat 

Body 

Boy 

Buy 

Cock 

Come 

Cut 

Day 

Dead 

Dog 

Earth 

Egg 

Eye 

Father 

File 

Fuh 

Get 

Goat 

God 

Good 

Gun 

HiU 

Husband 

Iron 

J^tim 

KiU 

Land 

Large 

Man 



Jansen. 



TaM. 



faigii 


&igft (?r bi. 


ftbonft 


&l)onft. 


iMn, }sM 


ib&o, kiit. 


haij4 


hai. 


ftpftp6i 


&pftp6i. 


r6mdo 


r6m&d. 


dm gSrshU. 


d^i g^rshil. 


vftmpi 


vAmpl. 


fttini 


fttini. 


&h 


.fill. 


&v6mi 


&v6mi. 


g6ng 


gftng. 


ipi^mpi 


ipilmpi. 


naopang 


naopang, chapong* 


joti^ 


jotftn. 


&hk6ng 


dhk6ng. 


h6Dgt&}g 


hdngtuig. 


sftt&ng 
Rhi^nfth 


RfttAnff. 
sbiiiilh. 


&tit& 


&tit&. 


ti 


ti. 


ISnSng 


Igngng« 


ftbdM 


&hdM. 


mtt 


mit. 


gapA 


gapft. 


m6 


m^.. 


gftnA 


gfinft. 


mkn 


m&n. 


gfet 


ga 


p&tin, m^jai 


pfi.tin. 


ftpaiingi 


ipaiingi. 


mSpdm 


xn^^taxu 


l&mttUig 


Iftmtttng. 


rMpft 


rMpft. 


ti 


ti. 


16 


16, 


ddngln 


dSngiii. 


Idning 


lening. 


Mln 


Alin. 


miUm 


mihim. 
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English. 


Jansen. 


Tadai. 


Moon 


mitA\km 


mitAMm. 


Mother 


^ani^ 


gani^. 


Night 


J&n 


j^ 


Now 


toutdAh 


toutd&h . 


Old 


km 


mi. 


Paddy 


j&ngh6m 


janghAm. 


Pig 


v6k 


v6k. 


Rain 


vA 


vA. 


Red 


&8^n 


d;Sen. 


Rice 
River 


j&ngsh&ng 
wfidAng 


j&ngsh&ng. 
wkatmg. 


Road 


Iftmpi 


ld.mpi. 


Run 


taitung 


taitung. 


Salt 


ji 


ji. 


Shoot 


k&pr& 


k&pr6. 


Speak 


66itung 


86itung. 


Sum 


tui6h 


tM6h. 


Tiger 
Tobaoco 


h6mpui 


hAmpui. 


di^m 


dftm. 


To-day 


tuni 


tuni. 


To-morrow 


jingl6 


taini. 


ViUage 


kt 


ku. 


Water 


dui 


dui. 


WTork 


boldin£;6me 


boldingAme. 


One 


k&t 


kUt. 


Two 


ni 


nl. 


Three 


tAm 


tfim. 


Four 


li 


li. 


Five 


n^. 


n&. 


Six 


vAp 


v&p. 


Seven 


sagi 


sagl. 


Eight 


git 


git. 


Nine 


g^ 


gw- 


Ten 


sh6m 


shAm. 


One hundred 


ikUt 


mkftt. 


One thousand 


Rh^ngk&t 


shdngkUt 



Illustrative Sentbncks. 

The two dialects, Jansen and Tadoi, are so alike that 
only one set of sentences need be ^ven:— 

( 1 ) English . Where is your village ? 
Janam. N&ng kt k6ik6mh6m? 
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(2) E. Is the land good ? 
J. Le^hitapai? 

(3) E. Your village must supply five maunds of rice, 
J. N&ngma kMh maund iia pfedingnahi. 

(4) E. Where shall we take the rice ? 
/. jangch&ng kei&h naj didinghilm ? 

(5) E. Your case will be taken up to-morrow. 

J, Nfitng mok&doma jingle hedinghe. 

(6) E. Are there any fish in this river? 
J. H^ v6diingllh gahft ktkm ingfe ? 

(7) E. In the rains there are many. 
/. J ftlfe atara inge. 

(8 ) E. Is there any sickness among you? 
J. Nanghoge nadam h eh a ? 

(9) E. Bring some fowls and eggs. 

J. Ahle ahdAi hongjoiin. 

(10) E. These hills are higher than those. 
/. Him61hi him&l asangi. 

(11) E. The deer came from the jungles. 
J. Ag&ml&ah sajiik ahongi. 

(12) E. I shall go: you will go: they will go. 
J. Gfej^nge: nS.ng jading: ^m^ho jeding. 

(13) E. I will not come, 

J. G3 fth6ng p6ng ketS. 

(14) E. Will he not come ? 

J. Am& b6ng 16ding-h&m ? 

RSMABKS. 

The Janaen and Tadoi dialects are practically identical, and 
do not call for remark. It is necessary, however, to point out 
the difference between Jansen, Tadoi, and the £4ngkh61. 

Taking the vocabulary first, we see that a large number 
of words are very dissimilar, though a still larger number are 
the same, or nearly the same, in both dialects. Very common 
words in every -day use, such as "all," "good," "tiger," are very 
different, though it was to be expected that in disJects bearing 
a close relation the one to the other the change would be 
found in the rarer words and not in those commonly used. 

Sentences. — By the first sentence "where is your village? " 
Rangkhol "n&ng (m4) kA kotingmoh," Jansen "n^g kft 
k6i k6mh&m" we see that in both dialects the sign of the 
possessive case is omitted or may be omitted. The termination 
*'h&m " in Jansen is exactly the same as the Rangkhol interro- 
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gative ^^m6Ii/' and is used in the same way; but whereas iu 
the latter it is rarely, if ever, omitted in a sentence, in the former 
it is very often optional. 

The tense termination of the verb in Jansen differ, and 
agree with their persons in the singular number (see sentence 
12). 

LUSHAI VOCABULARY. 



Air 


kli. 


AU 


^ain. 


Ann 


ban. 


Axe 


rep6i. 


Bad 


attAIA. 


Bamboo 


mdo. 


Bathe 


budl. 


Bear 


s4v6m. 


Big 
Bird 


allin . 


Blaek 


Mtm. 


Boat 
Body 


16ng. 
piim. 


Boy 
Buy 


naopoDg 


Cock 
Come 


86h6r6. 


Cut 


sdtro. 


Day 
Dead 


A 

ni. 
athi. 


Dog 


td. 


Earth 


U. 


Egg 
Eye 


artfti. 
init. 


Father 
Fire 


^pa. 
me. 


Fish 


sagan^. 


Get 


mo. 


Goat 


k^l 


God 
Good 


pdthin. 
SLuta. 


Gun 


s^lai. 



HiU 
Husband 

Iron 

Jhiim 

KiU 

• 

Land 
Large 

Man 

Moon 

Mother 

Night 
Now 

Old 

Paddy 
Pig 

Rain 

Red 

Rice 

River 

Road 

Rum 

Salt 
Short 
Speak 
Sum 

Tiger 
Tobacco 
To-day 
To-morrow 

Village 

Water 
Work 



kllkEig. 
p&suT. 

thiA 

so. 

tatr6. 

16. 
&llin. 

mt 
kl&. 
n&. 

j&n. 
z^nft. 

»mki. 

b6hAm. 
v6k. 

rM. 

ahsSn. 

bufai. 

s6id6ng, 

kM k6ng. 

kianr6. 

chi. 

kapr6. 

s6ir6. 

A 

m. 

s^ker. 
vail6. 
voina. 
nAktiika. 

khM. 

tAi. 
n&rtdkr6. 
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One pSk&t. Seveir pAsdi't. 

Two p&ni. E^ht pfirft. 

Three p&t&m. Nine p&kxift. 

Four p^i. Ten 86iti. 

Five pong&. One handred j&kkt. 

Sibr p&Hik. One thcms&nd Bhftngk&t. 

(t) Where is your village? 

Nnngmll kh6khi&ng&? 
(2) Is the land about you good ? 

L6 &ttft-m6? 
(3^ Tour village must supply five maunds of rice. 

Nangm& khM-mihd biifai p6rgan& d.npe^g. 

(4) Where shall we take the rice? 
MWkmk g^g biifai kap6rd6n? 

(5) Your case will be taken up to-morrow. 
In inhSk niigt^k& ri&ng. 

(6) Are there any fish in this river? 
H6mi 16id6ng& sUng^ &ra6m ? 

(7) In the rains there are many. 
Ph6rh6n4 4tt^m 6m^g. 

(8) Is there any sickness among you? 
Nung, m&ni jing& end,rm6 ? 

(9) Bring some fowls and eggs, 
Ar ftrtfti p6k r6np6ir6, 

(1) These hills are higher than those, 
Sorkl^ng le hemik lS,ng fi^ngi. 

(11) The deer come from the j ungle. 
Rama tAngin s^ki M6h6ngi. 

(12) I shall go, you will go, they will go. 
Edkaiang; ek^l^ng; ^nkai^ng. 

(13) I will not come. 
Kk kaion^ng. 

(14) Will he not come ? 
Am-16h6rl6m6? 

Remarks. 

Of the 64 words in the Lushai vocabulary 30 are iden- 
tical, as regards force and meaning assigned, with those 
found in the Uangkhol list. Of the remaining 34, 11 words vary 
but very slightly in the two dialects. There are only 23 words 
totally different. The Rangkhol " s " in Lushai often appears 
as ** t, " viz., " kttk " " good. '' As compared with the tJansen 
vocabulary, 17 words are practically the same, and 14 differ but 
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slightly. We thus see that more than half the words are totally 
distinct, and that as compared with K^ngkhol, the dialect 
( Jansen ) does not bear nearly so close a resemblance. It will 
be noticed, however, that a few words alike in R&ngkhol and 
Lushai differ in Jansen, and vice versa. As a matter of fact, the 
difference is greater between the two dialects ( Jansen and 
R&ngkhol ) commonly called ^' Kaki " than between R^ngkh61 
and Lushai. 

Sentences. 

In comparing the R&ngkhol and Lushai sentences we find 
a great deal in common. The interrogative " m6, " '^ m6h, " * is 
identical, and is used much in the same manner. The three 
dialects, Lushai, Rangkhol, and Jansen, are so obviously from 
one common parent stock, that it is not necessary to point out 
in detail the identical way in which they agree and in which 
they differ. It will have been seen that on the whole there is 
a far greater connection between Rangkhol and Lushai than 
between Lushai and Jansen. 



* I have to thank Mr. W. W. Daly, the Commandant of the Surma 
Valley Battalion, Frontier Police, for the Lushai vocabulary and list of 
sentences which he has obligingly placed at my disposal. 



